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EDITORIAL 


A Meditation for Memorial Day. 
() N Memorial Day we pay a right- 


ful tribute of honor to heroes who 

_ died in war. But do we always 

discriminate between glorifying the men 

who fought in war and glorifying the war 
in which they fought? 

Any man with a spark of manhood in 
him would prefer that the tongue should 
cleave to the roof of his mouth rather 
than that he should by any word dishonor 
those heroic souls or depreciate what they 
did. Their courage, their spirit of sacri- 
fice, are a heritage that should be cherish- 
‘ed forever. But let us not, in honoring 
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loss of “American lives was 24.26. ; 
ures showing loss of Spanish ‘soldiers 
have not been found. : 
9,980,000 
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By Courtesy of E. P. ot hes beg tis eect of Will Irwin’s 
them, throw any halo of splendor around 
war itself or condone the world’s folly 
and sin that doomed such noble youth as 
these to ghastly death from gas and bomb 
and bayonet. 

If we are ever to have a warless world 


“ we must cease throwing a spell of ro- — 


mantic glory over warfare. We must see 
it for the ugly, horrible thing it is, only a 
brutal butchery of our fellow men. Of 
course, the objectives sought in war have 


often been praiseworthy, but the method — 3 
we ‘must recognize as too un-christian to” 


be tolerated any longer. 

We have read that when General Grant 
was on his famous trip around the world 
he requested that a military demonstra- 
tion which was planned in his honor in 
Germany be cancelled, because, as he said, 
he had come to hate war so much that he 
did not want to be reminded of it. 

More of this point of view we need 
today. War must be stripped of its 
glamour and grandeur. How is this to 
be achieved so long as military parades 
and expressions of selfish nationalism find 
a place in such an observance as that of 
Memorial Day? Let us see to it, then, 
that in exalting our dead comrades we do 


_ not unthinkingly exalt the war that caused 


their death. The one great way of honor- 
ing them is to resolve “It must not be 
again.” 


And our feelings and our words must | 


be matched by deeds. Not through senti- 
ment alone can war be outlawed. Inter- 
national law and a world court must be 
developed as a practical substitute for war 


in settling international difficulties, and in 


the shaping of public opinion to that end 
every man who is deeply concerned that 


“it must not be again” must play his part. © 


Those men whom we remember on 
Memorial Day did not glorify war. Most 


of them loathed and hated it. They went — 


forth to their death inspired by the hope 
that they were doing something to end: 
war once for all. If, then, we do anything 
at all to perpetuate it, they will have 


a right to say that they cannot sleep be- _ 


neath the poppies in Flanders fields be- 


- cause we have not lifted high the torch 


that from failing hands they threw to us. 
We bring a tribute of real praise to 


them only as “we take increased devotion 


to that cause” of ending war, “for which 


they gave the last full measure of devo-. — 


tion.” 


S. M. C. 
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HE duty of American Christians in regard 
to Armenia is a question to which the 
. Churches must give more serious thought. 
4 From time to time the concern of the Federal 
~ Council has been expressed in resolutions and 
petitions, but it seems clear that more vigor- 
ous efforts are necessary. In view of all the 
circumstances and in conference with the Near 
_ East Relief and the Armenia-America Society, 
a memorial is therefore being conveyed to Sec- 
Se siary of State Hughes, and at the same time 
a general appeal is being issued to the pastors 
in the Churches of America. 

The memorial, signed by the officers of the 
Federal Council and its Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Good-will, is as follows: 

“The undersigned have been instructed to 
convey to you and to President Harding the 
earnest desire of the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America that our Government should ‘take 
up with Great Britain, France and Italy the 
question of dealing effectively with the Turkish 
maltreatment of Christian subjects.’ The 
matter immediately before us is the adequate 
_ protection of Armenians. 

“The terrible facts in all their horrible details 
are too well known to you to need extended re- 
_ cital by us. The following outstanding consid- 
} 
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erations, however, demand serious attention: 


First: The Armenians were one of the 
Allies in the late war, and fought for its 


ideals. 
Second: In consequence of their loyalty, 
_ they suffered untold persecutions, almost 


___to the verge of annihilation. 


Third: The Allies as well as our own 
country pledged them a safe area for them- 
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The Tragedy of Armenia: What Will America Do? 


selves and their children, and they have a 
right to expect nothing less. 


Fourth: The American public has given 
millions of dollars to save the remnant of 
this shattered race, in confidence that they 
will be given a protected home. 


Fifth: This remarkable response to a 
nation’s need will be lost if these promises 
are not fulfilled. 


Siath: The Allied Powers are preparing 
a treaty with the Turkish Nationalists 
which threatens to return the Armenians 
to unrestricted Turkish control. 


Seventh: Responsibility for protecting 
the Armenians has been referred to the 
League of Nations. 


Eighth: America cannot escape her re- 
sponsibility upon the ground of non-mem- 
bership in the League. Our vast relief 
contributions—the cause of humanity— 
and our own moral welfare, require more 
than expressions of sympathy. Action is 
demanded. 


“What specifically the Government of the 
United States may and should do is not for us 
to indicate. But we may appropriately let you 
know that our Churches earnestly desire that 
America should fulfill her pledges and obliga- 
tions, and would, we are firmly convinced, loyal- 
ly support our Administration in accepting 
definite responsibilities for the assistance and 
protection of that ancient Christian people. 


“The United States and all the Allied Na- 
tions should keep faith with Armenia. 
“The world’s sympathy should find expres- 


sion in action. 
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“As representing the Churches of the United 
States we make this appeal confident that it will 
have your support and NEC in prompt 
and effective measures.” 


The appeal to the Churches is as follows: 


To Pastors and Church Members: 

“The tragedy of Armenia is growing. We 
are not asking for money but for something 
more important than money. 


First: Will you help promote, in all our 
Churches and homes, prayer, both public 
and private, until permanent protection is 
secured for Christians under Turkish rule? 


Second: In connection with this call read 
carefully the enclosed statement. Note the 
facts. Also the four suggestions. Look 
over the list of Congressmen. Decide to 
whom you should write. 


Third: During the week write letters 
to both your Senators, to your Represent- 
ative, and also to two members each of 
the House Committee and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs—seven letters— 
one each day. Make them short, 100-150 
words. 


Fourth: Tell many friends and get them 
also to write letters. 


Fifth: Secure signatures to resolutions 
and petitions. Send them to the Chair- 
men of the Committees on Foreign Affairs. 


Finally: Read Matthew 25, 44-45. If 
you and an Armenian were to change 
places what would you want him to do for 
you? 


“We call upon you to pray and to act. If 
possible, secure an interview on this matter with 
your Representative in Congress.” 


MessacGrE From ParriarcH oF KAstTERN CHURCH 


A cablegram from the Ecumenical Patriarch 
Meletios Metaxakis sent on Easter Day to the 
Federal Council of the Churches summarizes the 
situation in Anatolia without need for further 
comment. Huis message reads as follows: 


**On occasion of the Resurrection of our Lord 
I am sending heartiest greetings to Federation of 
Churches and to all Christian churches represent- 
ed by the same. Together with Easter greeting 
am making appeal to the whole Christian world of. 
America in favor of the Christians in Anatolia, 
found in the presence of danger of new calamities. 


[2] 


Applying the decisions of the Conference of Paris 
means complete extirpation of Christians from 
Asia Minor. Whatever happened already in 
Pontus, Galatia and Cilicia, which still enclose — 
only deplorable relies of Christianity, will un- 

doubtedly happen also in Smyrna, Ephesus, Per- — 
gamos and Nicea. Christians in this district are 
found already in the presence of a hard dilemma 
—either follow Christian troops evacuating the 
country, as it happened in Cilicia, or fall all of 
them fighting against the marching enemy of 
Christians. May the Federation of Churches in 
America, which a few months ago efficaciously 
organized prayer and preaching for universal | 
peace, become the protectors of Christians in Asia 
who undergo such cruel grief.’? , 


ContinurED NEED ror RELIEF “ 


Along with the necessity for political action 
to save the Armenian people must go the con- 
tinuing appeal for food and clothnmg. Upon 
America’s generosity the Armenian children 
are depending. A cablegram just received from 
Constantinople from the Director of the Near 
East Relief reports the vivid impressions of 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, the President of the Fed- 
eral Council, as a result of his own observations. 
The cablegram reads: 


‘‘Urgent appeal for clothing for orphan chil- 
dren throughout Near East endorsed today by 
Robert Speer, world missionary leader, who sailed 
from Constantinople for America after several 
months in India, Persia, Armenia. He says, ‘‘1) 
made a careful study of general economic condi- 
tions in these countries. ‘There is great suffering 
everywhere among the children and common peo- 
ple, but worst conditions of all are in Armenia. 
Work of Americans among orphan children every- 
where is admirable. Unfortunately resources of 
Near East Relief are much too small. I visited 
Erivan, Armenian capital, and Alexandropol: con- 
ditions among children needed no interpreter. 

- America has given great, noble example to the 
world in work for suffering children of Near 
East. ‘I was naked and ye clothed me, hungry 
and ye fed me.? ?? 


Special attention is being directed to a re- 
vival of the historic missionary work carried on 
by the Moravians, whose headquarters are at ; 
Herrnhut, Saxony, in connection with the 200th 
anniversary on June 17th of the existence of the 
Herrnhut brethren., Committees have bee 
formed in Germany, Switzerland, Holland. and 
Denmark to call attention to this missionary 
work, and interested friends in America are 
invited to send contributions to Dr. F. A. 
Spiecker, Treasurer of the Herrnhut Mission- 
ary Fund, Deutsche Bank, Depositen-Kasse A. 
Berlin W8. Such gifts would be a fitting ex- 
pression of gratitude for the blessings which 
have gone out from Herrnhut in the field of 
missionary work. 


e Concern of the Churches in the Coal Controversy 
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HE relation of the Churches to industrial questions has been thrown into 


strong relief by the present crisis in the coal industry. 


What has been done 


by the Commission on the Church and Social Service in this difficult situa- 
tion is a story that is worth telling in some fulness both for its own sake and as a 
ae illustration of what the Church can do to shape public opinion along Chris- 


tian lines. 


Several months before the coal crisis arrived, 
the Research Department had been undertaking 
to secure the data necessary to inform the con- 
stituency of the Churches on the moral phases 
of the approaching controversy. Some of the 
‘dat thus assembled is found in its “Informa- 
tion Service” for April 1. Fuller material will 
be found in a forthcoming Bulletin and in a 
book on “The Coming of Coal” prepared for 
the Educational Committee by Robert W. 
Bruere. It early developed, however, that while 
a great deal of material was available, as a 
‘result of numerous inquiries and _ statistical 
_ studies, the most important facts bearing upon 
the situation,—facts relating to the financial 
"status of the industry upon which rests the 

ability of the owners to pay wages and to render 
“service at fair prices,—could not be secured 
without the authority of the Federal Govern- 
oct The Commission therefore decided that 

_ it was its clear duty to urge Congress to author- 
@ a Federal inquiry. 


__ A Committee was sent to Washington to con- 
fer with Government officials and with leaders 
¢ es 
in Congress concerning the practicability of 
"securing an investigation that could bring to 
light the essential facts to which the public 
is entitled. The Committee secured an op- 
portunity not only to take the matter up with 
the President himself, but to present the view- 
Beet of the Commission in relation to the 
fuman aspects of the coal situation before the 
House Committee on Labor during the hear- 
ings held by the Committee on the Bland Bull 
which, like the Commission’s resolution, con- 
_ templated a Federal inquiry. The House Com- 
“mittee manifested a decided interest in the 
_ Commission’ s representations and the President 
Indicated that the Administration would not be 
averse to action by Congress along the lines of 
fh the Commission’s suggestion. 


Church and Social Service, with the cooperation 
of Meg National Catholic Welfare Council, had 


Prior to this action the Commission on the 


appealed to operators and miners to meet in 
conference before the expiration of their exist- 
ing agreement on March 31st. 

The Commission has now addressed a “pastor- 
al letter” to the churches, through the press, 
explaining its action in calling for a Federal 
inquiry and urging adherence, by all parties 
of the controversy, to the social teachings of 
the Christian religion. This communication 
sheds so much light upon the human problems 
involved in the situation that it is here printed 


in full: 


PastoraL LETTER TO THE CHURCHES 


“The present conflict in the coal industry, 
with its deplorable effect upon human lives and 
human relationships, is of vital concern to the 
Christian churches of America. 'The churches 
are teachers of brotherhood, which the strug- 
gle is destroying in those concerned faster than 
the churches can build it up. They have a 
strong sense of responsibility for the well-being 
of the more than two million men, women and 
children whose livelihood depends directly or 
indirectly upon the industry, and is now 
jeopardized. The churches are involved in- 
evitably in the confusion and partisan bitter- 
ness which is dividing hundreds of mining com- 
munities. They have a vast stake in whatever 
makes for strength or weakness, and for soli- 
darity or class divisions, in the nation. 

“The principles upon which the church acts 
in a time like this are set forth in the Social 
Ideals of the Churches, to which we are com- 
mitted. They should be read afresh, with a 
view to their application to the present conflict. 
They rest upon the teachings of Christ, and 
they may be summarized as follows: 


‘The sacredness of the individual human 
life, and the supreme importance of its op- 
portunity for self-expression, happiness 
and development ; 
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“The spirit of brotherhood, which ex- 
presses itself in good-will, fair dealing, and 
cooperation ; 


“The motive of service, which should be 
the supreme motive of industry, subordi- 
nating the motives of pecuniary gain and 
personal ambition.. 


“These principles have been violated and are 
being violated in the coal industry, with the 
result that it is disorganized, wasteful of human 
life and economic goods, and is endangering 
the peace of the community. 


“Tn the first place, the coal industry is one of 
great hazard to life, and of minimum security 
in respect to employment and income. It re- 
tains in normal times more men by at least 
100,000 than can be given regular employment, 
and an excessive number of mines. The anxiety 
and the loss of income resulting from this con- 
dition are demoralizing. ‘These evils must be 
dealt with ultimately, with primary considera- 
tion for the human factor in the industry. 


“Secondly, while notable progress has been 
made in the direction of peaceable government 
and wholesome human relations in the coal- 
mining industry, the achievements of former 
years have been in large measure lost in the 
bituminous branch of the industry by the sud- 
den abandonment of the machinery of confer- 
ence and agreement. In certain fields this move- 
ment towards friendly relations and constitu- 
tional government has been steadily resisted, 
with the result that these fields have been in a 
state of bitter conflict and virtually open war. 
It is manifest that the right of the mine workers 
to collective action is fundamental, not only as 
a matter of justice to them, but as essential to 
peace in the industry. 


“Thirdly, the ideal service appears to have 
had as little recognition in the mining and dis- 
tribution of coal as in any other industrial en- 
terprise. It has been especially subject to 
exploitation and speculation; and as a result 
it has failed not only to provide steady employ- 
ment, but also, in recent years, to supply the 
nation with coal at reasonable cost. 


“It was in view of these principles that the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America united with the Department of So- 
cial Action of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council in an appeal on behalf of the Christian 
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conscience of America to the various associa- 


tions of operators in the Central Competitive 


Field and the United Mine Workers of America, 
urging them to meet in an interstate conference 
prior to April 1st, a course to which they had 
committed themselves when the present agree- 
ment was negotiated; and to formulate an 
agreement which should be fair as between them- 
selves and just to the public. The President, 
through the Secretary of Labor, had also urged 
the same procedure. This the miners consented 
to do, but we regret to have to say that the 
conference was prevented by the refusal of cer- 
tain operators to conform to the procedure 
that had been agreed upon. 

“The two great religious groups then united 
in a request to the Government to set up an 
exhaustive and scientific study to get at the 
pertinent facts of the coal industry. - These 
should include authoritative information as to 
wages, profits, capitalization, ownership, cost 
of transportation and distribution, surplus of 
mines and of mine workers, intermittency or 
the seasonal character of the industry, living 
conditions of the mine workers, competitive 
conditions between mining areas, alleged hard- 
ships of union regulations and uniform wage 
scales, and other pertinent facts. This investi- 
gation was asked for, first, because the public 
does not have information upon which to base 
intelligent judgments; and, secondly, because 
these facts are necessary before any reorgani- 
zation can be attempted such as will remove at 
least the greater evils of the coal-mining in- 
dustry. 


“The appeal for conference and the proposal 
for an investigation are as pertinent now as at 
any time before the strike was called. The 
operators and miners must eventually come to- 
gether to settle their differences, and it is better 
that they should do so voluntarily, and before 
the bitterness deepens or the conflict becomes 
more acute. The need of a study of the indus- 
try is apparent, both to supply a minimum of 
essential facts for the settlement of the present 
controversy and to furnish the more exhaustive 
body of information which will be needed for 
the larger and more difficult task of correcting 
the evils of the industry. 

“These matters should have emphasis and in- 
sistent teaching by pastors and the religious 
press. They must urge that Christian princi- 
ples be taken seriously. They must speak the 
truth courageously but without partisanship or 
bitterness, for the pastor is the shepherd of all.” 
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At the Cross Roads of the World 


By Roy B. Guiip* 


FINE SHAFT has been erected in Panama City to the memory of General 
Gorgas who banished the disease-bearing mosquito from the Canal Zone. 
Across the line, or in other words across Fourth of July Avenue in Ancon, 

the corner stone for the Cathedral of the Protestant Episcopal Church has been 


laid. This Cathedral will also be a memorial to General Gorgas. 


And the special 


commission appointed to recommend changes in the management of the Canal Zone 
recommends that less money be spent to combat the mosquito until the death rate 
from malarial fever equals the death rate in twenty leading cities of the United 


States! 


When the canal was finished the officers of the 
- United States Army who participated in that 
work were given special recognition. They were 
permitted to retire with increased rank, thus 
being insured a splendid pension. One young 
officer retired at thirty-six with the rank of a 
major and a life pension that was equivalent to 
a present of $100,000. Up to the present time 
the civilians who participated have not been 
recognized in any way, and they constitute a 
splendid body of men. 

To secure capable workmen in the tropics, the 
government entered into contracts with men fol- 
lowing the practice of paying 25 per cent more 
than current wages for the same work through- 
out the United States, furnishing residence, 
light, fuel without cost. 

Recently wages of these employes have been 
reduced about 30 per cent to conform to re- 
duction in the states, and rent, light and fuel 
are no longer furnished free. 

The government has adopted the policy of 
_ replacing civilian surgeons and physicians with 
army surgeons, much to the dismay of the men 
who have wives and children. Time may prove 
these fears are groundless. 

Many persons are asking whether this is not 
the beginning of the effort to put the control of 
the Canal under the Army. It is now governed 

by the President of the United States through 
the Secretary of War and the Governor of the 
Canal Zone. It is rumored that the skeleton of 
an entire army division will be stationed here. 
If so how can five generals and all their subordi- 
nates down to the rank and file numbering 
25,000 be employed? It is probable that the 
labor forces in the States will be opposed to 


*Dr. Guild has just returned from the Canal Zone, where 
he went, on the special invitation of the Christian leaders 
‘there, to study the moral and religious needs. 


This has struck fear to the hearts of those who must live there. 


Congress approving such a step if it should be 
advocated.. 

The Canal is completed. It is working. Asa 
military project it has been justified. As a 
commercial project it is a success. All depart- 
ments are readjusted from a construction to a 
maintenance and operation basis. A large re- 
duction in the number of employes was inevi- 
table. When the S.S. Panama sailed for the 
States on April 7th it was crowded and more 
wished to go. Was it inevitable that the fine 
morale that has been established should be 
seriously disturbed? Conversations with em- 
ployes in various departments revealed general 
dismay. The above-named changes account for 
this in part. The effect of tropical conditions 
upon American men and women accounts for the 
rest. One cannot help but ask whether this is 
the place and the way for the present Adminis- 
tration to make a record for economy. The 
men who made the Canal love their handiwork 
as no newcomers can love it. 


All this is seriously affecting religious work 
in the Canal Zone. Those fine Americans 
who made the Canal did not leave their re- 
ligion in the States, neither did they leave 
their good judgment. Instead of having a riot 
of denominationalism they agreed to have fel- 
lowship in worship and in work. Members of 
all communions came together. Seeking advice 
of denominational leaders they developed the 
Union Church of the Canal Zone with four 
congregations at Balboa, Pedro Miguel, Gatun 
and Cristobal. They adopted the policy of 
self-support and have continued it. More than 
that, they have paid the salary of the able mis- 
sionary at David, Republic of Panama, raising 
$1800 a year. More yet than that, they have 
erected and equipped parsonages for the pas- 
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UNCOMPLETED CHURCH AT BALBOA 


tors of the four congregations and have given 
more than $16,000 toward erecting church 
buildings. 


At Balboa the first story of a large cement 
building has been erected. It is altogether inade- 
quate for the work. The building should be 
completed in the next eighteen months or there 
will be the extra expense of putting on a large 
new roof for the temporary quarters. About 
fifteen denominations are represented in this 
congregation. The Sunday School on April 2, 
1922, had an attendance of 325. The Adminis- 
tration offices are at Balboa. The Rev. Benja- 
min B. Knapp is pastor. 

Pedro Miguel has a frame building bought 
from the government, which serves for the pres- 
ent. A church worthy of cooperating Protes- 
tantism must be erected by the side of these 
great locks of the Canal on the ground granted 
to the Union Church. The assistant superinten- 
dent of the locks and a number of the leading 
men who manage them are members. As in all 
these congregations there is a very efficient 
Ladies’ Aid Society at Pedro Miguel. Chaplain 
Claude S. Harpey of Fort Clayton is supplying 
the pulpit at this point. 

The congregation at Gatun worships in the 
lower part of a government-owned building. The 
upper floor is used by various lodges. There is 
a splendid location for a church just across 
from the parsonage which can probably be se- 
cured from the government. On this land a fine 
concrete church building should be erected for 
the families of those who control the great 


Gatun locks, as well as for the officers and men . 


of the nearby forts and army camps. Here is 
a splendid spot on the Zone for some memorial 
church to be erected by some man or woman who 
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can see the possibilities of Protestant Christian- 
ity at the Cross Roads of the World. Fifteen to 
twenty thousand dollars would erect an ade- 
quate building. This congregation is now look- 
ing for a pastor. 

The Cristobal Congregation is rejoicing in 
the near completion of a commodious house of 
worship which will cost about $70,000. The 


- man who directed the concrete work on the 


Canal Zone directed this and he did it well be- 
cause of his love for the Church. His brother, 
who is a member of the Gatun Church, is finish- 
ing the work and will do the same at Gatun if 
funds can be secured. No doubt many religious 
conventions will be held in Cristobal in the 
future. Through pictures this building will 
soon be known all over the United States. The 
Rev. Harry B. Fisher is pastor. 

The builders of the Canal are the men who 
built the Churches of the Canal Zone. Every 
churchman who goes to Cristobal, whether as 
tourist or business man, should visit this church. 
It will make him proud of his Protestant fellow- 
ship. Besides the money given by the canal em- 
ployes, gifts were received from all parts of the 
country. To make it more truly a cooperative 
enterprise the Home Board and the Foreign 
Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church ap- 
propriated each $7,500 for this building, and 
have agreed to make appropriations for the 
Balboa Church. The Church Extension Board 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., appropri- 
ated $10,000 upon the approval of the General 
Assembly. The Congregational Church Building 
Society appropriated $5,000 upon the approval 
of the National Council. The Home Board of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South appro- 
priated $2,000. Through the Federal Council — 
of the Churches of Christ in America the Union 
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Church and these Missionary Boards have en- 
tered into an agreement that this property shall 
always be used for the work of the Protestant 
Eyangelical churches. All gifts are safeguarded 
by this agreement. It is hoped that other de- 
nominations whose members dwell in the Zone 
will join the above bodies in helping erect the 
church building at Balboa that they also may 
joi in this truly Christian and patriotic ser- 
vice. 

Given the necessary equipment the members 
of the congregations will meet all expenses of 
salary and maintenance as they have from the 
first. Though the present unrest has disheart- 
ened and driven away many who made the Canal 
and made the Church, the rest are accepting 
the increased burden and going ahead because 

they believe that only a virile Christianity can 
overcome the deadening influence of the type of 
religion that has been dominant in that region 
for four hundred years. Although the cross sur- 
mounts the residence of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop in the City of Panama, on the corner of 
the residence is the sign of the national lottery. 
The weekly drawing for the lottery is supervised 
by the Bishop. 


A prominent official of the government of 
the Republic of Panama recently declared that 
the government could not exist. if it were not 
for the revenue from prostitution, the liquor 
traffic and the lottery. The sight of hundreds 
of our marines, sailors and soldiers being 
preyed upon by these forces in Panama City 
makes one sick at heart. Surely America can 
make Panama clean up or keep our people 
away as froma pest hole. Yellow fever is bad 
enough, but this is worse. We must make our 
Union Church strong to offset all this. 


NEW UNION CHURCH AT CRISTOBAL 


OFFICERS AND STAFF OF UNION CHURCH 


The Mission Board of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church has appropriated $100,000 for the 
erection of the Cathedral, to which reference 
has been made, and for.the home of the Bishop. 
There is a general understanding that the Union 
Church will not build in Ancon and the Episco- 
pal Church will not build in Balboa. Churches 
of the Southern Baptist Convention declined to 
cooperate in the Union Church and erected 
a building in Balboa. The Home Mission Board, 
so I was told, pays the pastor’s salary of $3,000. 
The present pastor cooperates cordially in local 
affairs and is president of the Canal Zone Min- 
isterial Association. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has 
plans for the erection of two buildings to cost 
$100,000 each. The Young Women’s Associa- 
tion has two branches. The American Bible 
Society has its fine headquarters building in 
Cristobal. The Salvation Army has two build- 
ings in which work is done for the seamen under 
direction of the Zone government. 

Now that the Canal is completed the Protes- 
tant Churches of the States should hasten the 
completion of the Church buildings that all the 
work may be established on a permanent basis. 
Remember, the call is for equipment only. This 
work is under the direction of the Committee on 
Religious Work in the Canal Zone, with offices 
at 105 East Twenty-second Street. Mr. E. E. 
Olcott, president of the Hudson River Day 
Line, is chairman of the Committee. Mr. Alfred 
R. Kimball is treasurer. Contributions for the 
completion of the churches should be sent to Mr. 
Kimball at the above address, care being taken 
to indicate the purpose of the gift. Inquiries in 
regard to this work should be addressed to the 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, secretary of the Committee. 
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Can the Daily Press Serve as Christian Evangelist? 


O our Churches have their eyes so fixed upon the relatively small groups who 
attend their service that they are neglecting their responsibility for interpret- 


ing the Christian Gospel to those outside? 


case. 


We fear that this is largely the 


On the basis of inquiries made in various commities, it is estimated that not 
more than twenty per cent of the population attend church services, Protestant or | 
Catholic, on any given Sunday. Sixty per cent of the population are not members 
of the churches, and almost certainly attend but rarely. 


But almost everybody reads the daily press. 
Here is a channel which might be used to bring 
home to the groups whom we do not reach 
directly from our pulpits the meaning of Chris- 
tianity for the life of the individual and of so- 
ciety. We have too long thought of publicity 
simply as a form of self-advertising. This is 
wholly missing the point. Publicity is, or 
ought to be, a form of evangelism and religious 
education,—a means of reaching groups whom 
the church does not reach in other ways. 

According to the World Almanac for 1921 
the daily circulation of the newspapers in our 
big cities alone is over forty million—a number 
almost equal to the whole membership of the 
churches. It is estimated that weekly and 
monthly publications have a total circulation 
per issue of over two hundred million copies. 
Here is a great educational force. Millions of 
people are getting their ideas chiefly from the 
daily press. What are the churches going to 
do to see that Christian ideas come to them 
through this channel? 

Of course the reply is promptly made that it 
is practically impossible to secure the columns 
of the daily press for the Church’s message. 
With this opinion we have come to disagree. It 
is true, of course, that the Churches are today 
failing to receive in the newspapers an attention 
in any way commensurate with the significance 
of what they are doing. Two reasons, at least, 
for this situation are soon discovered. First, 
the churches have conceived their publicity in 
too petty and selfish terms. They have been 
too much concerned with filling their pews or 
advertising their “activities”—too little con- 
cerned with interpreting to the man-in-the- 
street what Christianity really means for the 
life of the world. The second reason is that 
the news of the churches’ work has not been pre- 
sented in a great enough way, chiefly because we 
have all approached the task denominationally 
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instead of as a whole. What the Presbyterian 
or the Baptist or the Congregational churches 
are doing may not be news, but what all the 
churches are doing together never fails to be 
news. The task, then, is to find the way of 
making a united approach to the daily press 
for the sake of interpreting to the public at 
large the essential unity of what the churches 
are doing in the building of a better world. 


Recent Itiustrations oF Unirep Pusuiciry 


The Federal Council of the Churches, durmg 
the last few months, has given some heartening 
illustrations of what it is possible to accomplish 
by a program of united publicity. 

No fewer than one hundred and two evening 
papers—six per cent of the evening papers of 
the country—carried every day in Lent a sec- 
tion of “The Fellowship of Prayer,” which had 
been issued by the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on Evangelism as a basis for prayer and 
meditation during the Lenten period. For 
forty successive days the readers of these pa- 
pers, totallmg hundreds of thousands, saw 
every day a brief Scripture passage with help- 
ful meditation and suggestions for prayer, is- 
sued in the name of the Protestant churches as 
a whole. It is true that a large percentage of 
these papers were not metropolitan journals, 
but it should be said that the list included sev- 
eral such papers as The Baltimore News, The 
St. Louis Times, The Boston Transcript, The 
Washington Post, The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, The Indianapolis Star, and The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 

If anyone has been thinking that the daily 
press will carry only so-called “sensational” 
news about the church, let him ponder well the 
significance of this recent experiment in dealing 
with distinctly religious material. 

More impressive still were the results 
achieved by the Federal Council in securing the 
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several of these stories in their 


columns of the daily press for an interpretation 
of the fact that the churches were profoundly 
interested in the movement for reduction of 


armaments, and were convinced of the moral 


necessity for such a step. During the six 
months beginning October 1st hundreds of col- 
umns appeared, even in our metropolitan 
dailies, concerning the mobilization of the 
churches’ forces for international peace. The 
New York Times, for example, which at the 
outset used practically none of the Council’s 
material, evidently regarding it as “propa- 
ganda” rather than “news,” became so inter- 
ested that it carried at least 
a dozen articles, with promi- 
nent headlines, on this subject. 
The press associations carried 


regular service. 

As an indication of the im- 
pression made upon the gen- 
eral public by this educational 
effort it may be worth while 
to quote briefly from two 
journals which have no con- 
nection of any kind with 
bodies included in the Federal 
‘Council. Said the Christian 
Science Monitor, under the 
heading, “The War Against 
War”: 

“European observers. of 
‘events in the United States, 
especially those who hope that 
America will take its proper 
place in the work of removing 
‘tthe menace of war from the world, have 
‘seen with admiration the efficient part of hold- 
ing and expressing public opinion during and 


‘preting the 


after the Washington conference taken by the 


‘Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. If they continue as energetic, united 
and fearless as they were during the recent con- 
ference and the Senate debate on the treaties, it 
-will be only a question of time when the final 
victory, so far as America is concerned, will 


"be won.” 


The New Church Messenger, the organ of the 
‘Swedenborgian Church, in the same article in 
which it criticizes the Council for what it feels 


‘to be a lack of appreciation of their own 
church, says: 


“The Churches in America, through their 
Federal Council, have been one of the dominant 
factors both in the original calling of the Wash- 
angton Conference and in bringing it to its 


A. EK. HUNGERFORD 
Who has rendered great service in inter- 


cooperative work of the 
churches to the daily press. 
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successful termination. The Federal Council 
more than any other body had been bringing to 
bear upon our Government — and indirectly 
upon foreign governments—the force of organ- 
ized Christian sentiment.” 

More significant still is the following from a 
great daily newspaper, the San Francisco Jour- 
nal, in commenting upon the Federal Council’s 
activities in behalf of limitation of armament: 

“Here we have an exemplification of the pos- 
sibilities of unified action on the part of the 
religious forces of our nation. When the forces 
of righteousness are focused on the accomplish- 
ment of any great moral or 
spiritual reform it will be 
brought about; for in spite of 
the many divisions among our 
American churches the nation 
is at heart religiously minded.” 

Other illustrations almost 
as convincing might be taken. 
The appeal of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on the 
Church and Social Service to 
the operators and miners to 
meet in conference and to find 
some other means of settlement 
of the coal controversy than 
the un-Christian method of 
“fighting it out” had  wide- 
spread attention in the daily 
press and was the subject of 
editorial comment in several 
newspapers. 

Of course we have hardly 
more than begun to develop an 
adequate and united publicity. What has been 
achieved, however, we venture to think, is a 
prophecy of what it would be possible for the 
Churches to accomplish in reaching the public 
through the daily press. But two things are 
necessary: first, a united approach to the prob- 
lem; secondly, more ample resources, although 
by no means as large as many would suppose, 
for carrying out the undertaking in a dignified 
and efficient way. S. M. C. 


Prof. Paul Rochat, of the Oklahoma College 
for Women, formerly member of the French 
High Commission and Liaison Officer with the 
79th Division, A. E. F., is arranging a tour of 
the Huguenot countries and the devastated re- 
gions in France, in the interest of persons who 
desire to acquaint themselves with Protestant 
institutions -m France. Any interested may 


address him at Chickasha, Oklahoma. 
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Practical Cooperation inWeek-day Religious Education 
By Rev. C. McLeop Smirn, Executive Secretary, Toledo Council of Churches 


In the rising movement for week-day religious education are we to repeat the old 


story of every church “going it alone”? 
the whole community ? 


The present working basis between the 
churches and the School Board of Toledo is 
the result of a united approach, chiefly by the 
evangelical churches but including the Unita- 
rians and the Jews. It is an honest attempt to 
solve, without friction, the delicate problem of 
religious instruction in a nation where state 
and church are legally and properly separate; 
but where the necessity for religious motives 
and the educational value of the Bible are com- 
ing to be recognized in training for citizenship. 
The success in Toledo has been largely due to 
the solidarity created by the federating of the 
various communions. 


The Board of Education permits all children 
of the elementary grades, whose parents make 
written application to the principal of the 
school, to be dismissed one hour a week for the 
purpose of religious instruction. In cases 
where a written request is made by the parents 
the high school takes into account work done 
in religious education by their children. 


Teachers of the Week-Day Church Schools 
are required to meet the scholastic and profes- 
sional standards, as to preparation and ability, 
required of teachers employed in the High 
School. Such qualifications are certified in 
writing to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. ‘The subject matter of the courses 
offered is left to the churches. In general the 
subject matter is the Bible, treated from the 
historical and literary point of view. The text- 
book must meet-the scholastic requirements of 
texts of high school grade and a copy is filed 
with the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


There are in Toledo also a few denomina- 
tional week-day schools, but by far the larger 
number of pupils are in the community schools. 
Out of 2,810 pupils enrolled 2,600 are in the 
community schools. From the first, there has 
been a growing tendency toward this type, as it 
most easily lends itself to a centralized plan 
and a uniform curriculum and makes a stronger 
appeal to the community at large. The denom- 
inational school, of course, adapts itself more 
readily to correlation with a denominational 
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Or can the churches unite in a program for 
Toledo shows they can. 


program; but in large cities such a school is, 
of necessity, often inaccessible, whereas the com- 
munity school, supported by a large group of 
churches, can be located in the church or par- 
ish-house most convenient to the public schools. 

In the beginning, the individual church school 
predominated, with indifferent results gener- 
ally. For four years the community schools 
have been under the direction of Prof. Charles 
M. Brunson, head of the Science Department 
of Scott High School, who devotes one-half of 
his time to the promoting, organizing and su- 
pervising of these schools. The teachers are 
chosen with the greatest care by the Director 
and generally from among married women who 
have had training and experience in the public 
schools. They are paid a small salary. 

For three years the community schools of 
Toledo have been financed locally, largely from 
a special fund. The federated churches, from 
the beginning, have provided the necessary 
headquarters and the oversight. In the current 
budget of the Toledo Council of Churches, a 
supplementary amount of $5,000 is being pro- 
vided for the needful enlargement and develop- 
ment of the schools for the year 1922-23. The 
cost thus far, annually, has been $2 a pupil. 


SuMMARY 


The churches have a working agreement 
with the School Board. 

The children are dismissed one hour each 
week by the Public Schools. 

The Director and_ teachers 
workers. 

The schools are community groups. 

The whole system is dignified by the general 
oversight of the federated group of churches. 

Centralization and needful authority are 
made possible by a trained Director. 

The financial support is voluntary and local. 

Twenty-five per cent of the children taught 
are unchurched. 

The plan is adaptable to any community, 
large or small. 

The plan has been tested for six years with 
increasing favor. 


are trained 


—  S - 
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Churches Undertake Concrete Tasks 
of International Good-will 


HE ratification by the Senate of the treaties proposed by the Conference on 
Limitation of Armament has brought great satisfaction to all the forces that 


have been working for a warless world. 


The Federal Council’s Commis- 


sion on International Justice and Good-will, rejoicing in what has been accom- 


plished, regards it as nothing more than a first step in the right direction. 


Dr. 


Gulick’s article on “The New Crusade,” printed on another page, indicates one path 


of advance. 


THe PERMANENT Court or INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


As we go to press arrangements are maturing 
for the presentation to President Harding and 
to Secretary of State Hughes, by a strong 
and representative Committee, of the Federal 
Council’s Memorial in regard to American ac- 
ceptance of membership in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The presentation 1s 
expected to take place on Saturday, May 6, 
1922. 

The Memorial, given in full in the last issue 
of the BuxteTrn, includes the following official 
action of the Administrative Committee: 

Resolved: That the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, expressing the repeated ac- 
tion of our constituent bodies in behalf of this 
method of settling international disputes, ear- 
nestly requests President Harding, Secretary 
of State Hughes and the Senate to take into 
consideration the importance of such action as 
may be necessary to enable the United States 
to become a party to and supporter of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 


TRANSLATING GOoD-wWILL INTO Goop DrEEDs 


The influence of the churches in bringing 
about the action which has been taken by the 
United States Government deferring the pay- 
ment by Austria of its debt to the United States 
incurred in. connection with the work of the 
American Relief Administration has drawn 
forth many commendations. Mr. E. A. Filene 
of Boston, one of the Directors of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, who devoted much 
energy to pressing this measure, has written 
with particular appreciation of the large part 
which the Churches, through the Federal Coun- 
cil, had in shaping and focusing sentiment in 
this matter. 

At the annual meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee in December the “Declaration of Ideals 
and Policy Looking Toward a Warless World” 
included the following action: “Austria incurred 
a debt to the United States immediately after 
the Armistice of $24,000,000 for the purchase 
of food in America. One step immediately 
pressing for saving Austria from complete dis- 
solution appears to be at least an extension of 
time for the payment of her international debts. 


_ PENSIONS, INTEREST 
AND OTHER EXPEN- 
SES ARISING FROM 


PAST WARS 


ARMY & NAVY 
(PREPARATIONS 
FOR FUTURE 


WARS) 
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(Courtesy of E. P. Dutton and Co., Publishers of Will Irwin’s ‘‘The Next War’’) 
ACTUAL EXPENDITURES OF U. S. FOR FISCAL YEAR 1919-1920 
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The nations of Europe have consented to a 
twenty-year delay in her debt payments pro- 
vided America will do the same. We therefore 
urge that our government unite at once with 
the other nations for helping Austria by such 
methods as shall save this suffering nation.” 


This resolution was followed up by vigorous 
activity both on the part of the Federal Council 
itself and many of the local federations. 


Ineuiry Into Mexican SITUATION 


The conviction that the churches have a vital 
part to play in promoting the friendship be- 
tween the United States and its neighbor on the 
South led to the appointment of a small com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. Macfarland and Dr. 
Henry Gordon Leach to go to Mexico in an un- 
official way to learn at first hand about the 
situation there and to discover, if possible, ways 
in which the churches of the United States can 
be of largest help in promoting good-will be- 
tween the two countries. Dr. Macfarland and 
Dr. Leach visited Mexico in the middle of April, 
meeting with many leaders there. A fuller re- 
port will be made later. 


Tuer Morat Issurs In THE HartTIAN QUESTION 


The action of the Federal Council, the Home 
Missions Council and the Committee on Cooper- 
ation in Latin-America, in March, urging a 
change of policy on the part of our Govern- 
ment in Haiti, has been reenforced by the state- 
ment of twenty-four lawyers who issued on 
April 27th an important pamphlet entitled 
“The Seizure of Haiti by the United States.” 
It is a clear and trenchant indictment of law- 
less proceedings on the part of our Government 
in dealing with a sister Republic. It ought to 
be read and pondered by every American to 
whom patriotism means more than selfish na- 
tionalism. 

They sum up in the following words: “We 
declare without qualification that the honor and 
good name of the United States, the preserva- 
tion of the sovereignty and the cherished liberty 
of Haiti and her right to fair dealing on the 
part of the United States, as well as the possi- 
bility of assuring the continuance in the future 
of honorable and amicable relations between our 
country and Latin-America, based on trust and 
confidence, all require: 


(a) The immediate abrogation by the 
United States of the treaty of 1915, un- 
conditionally and without qualification. 
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(b) The holding of elections of repre- 
sentatives to the legislative bodies of Haiti 
and of a President by the free will of the 
people at an early day. 


(c) The negotiation of a new treaty 
with a new Haitian administration for 
friendly cooperation between the United 
States and Haiti upon such terms as shall 
be mutually satisfactory to both countries 
and by the methods that obtain between 
free and independent sovereign states.” 


The pamphlet may be secured from the For- 
eign Policy Association (3 West 29th Street, 
New York City). The stand taken by the Fed- 
eral Council was outlined in full in the last issue 
of the BuLiteTin. 


MESSAGE TO GERMAN CHURCHES 
WARMLY RECEIVED 


The message from the Churches of America, 
through the Federal Council, printed in the last 
issue of the Buxtetin, has been received by 
leaders in the German Churches with great in- 
terest and appreciation. The new Federation 
of Evangelical Churches now being organized in 
Germany will probably record as its first official 
action the acceptance of this message and its 
reply thereto. 

Prof. Adolf Deissmann, one of those to whom 
the message from the Federal Council was sent, 
has written in reply as follows: 


“The most important thing was that the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church Committee, the former 
loose confederation of all the Churches of the 
country, receive the letter. Dr. Moel- 
ler, its President, received me yesterday after- 
noon, and I had the honor of handing him 
officially this document so remarkable in the 
history of the Church. President 
Moeller received the document with the most 
cordial interest and told me that the prelimina- 
ries for the completion of the Constitution for 
the German Evangelical Church Federation were 
so far advanced that it was hoped that on Ascen- 
sion Day (May 25th), they would be able for- 
mally and officially to institute it by signature in 
the historic birthplace of the Reformation, the 
Royal Chapel (Schloss-Kirche) of Wittenberg. 


_ President Moeller felt that it would be in ac- 


cordance with the importance of the document 
if the new Federation, as the first of its official 


acts, were to receive and publish the Message.” _ 
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ORD has just been received that Dr. 
Ww Robert E. Speer, the President of the 

Federal Council of the Churches, is ex- 
pected to arrive in this country on or about 
May 20th, after an absence of nearly nine 
months in the Orient. 

Dr. Speer has spent most of this period in 

India and Persia, whither he was sent by the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church i in the U. S. A. to study carefully the 
whole question of future mission- 
ary work in these greatly dis- 
‘turbed fields. He has had the 
opportunity, however, to convey 
to the churches at large the sym- 
pathy and support of the Prot- 
estant churches of America. 
y Dr. Speer’s return will be an 
occasion of large significance not 
only to the church which sent him 
as its messenger, but to all the 
sister churches here. No other 
man in American Protestantism, 
it is safe to say, commands larger 
confidence and affection from the 
church as a whole. His interpre- 
tation ¢ of the Christian oppor- 
tunity in the Orient and of the 
present responsibility of the 
church in America in the light of 
hhis experience during the past 
nine months will be awaited with 
deep eagerness. The BuLiEeTin 
hopes to present an important article by Dr. 
Speer i in its next issue. 

From Bagdad Dr. Speer wrote with great 
fecling concerning the plight of the Assyrian 
refugees from Urumia. Commenting on a 
service of worship of this refugee colony in 
Bagdad, he says: 

“Never have I been in a gathering where it 
as more difficult to control one’s emotions. 
hese were modern exiles by the waters of Baby- 
lon singing the Lord’s song in a strange land. 
s Dr. Packard, to whom many of them owed 
heir lives, and I spoke to them of the old Uru- 
lia home and of the meaning of the unequalled 
discipline of suffering through which they and 
heir nation had passed, it was hard both for 
us and for them. It is one thing to think at 
home in America of the sufferings of these 
seople. It is another to stand in the midst of 
tt and to see the women who saw their men killed 


ROBERT E. SPEER 
President of Federal Council 


Dr. Speer Returns from the Orient 


before their eyes and to hear the little children 
who were carried as babies or who trudged 
along, tiny ones though they were, in the great 
flight from Urumia in August, 1918, as they 
sang, while the crowded congregation was mak- 
ing its way out, their children’s hymns, ‘Jesus, 
tender Shepherd, lead us’? and ‘When He Com- 
eth, When He Cometh to Make up His Jewels.’ ” 
“We shall be studying of course in Persia this 
perplexing problem of the future of the As- 
syrian Christians, but here we 
meet it before ever reaching 
Persia in the case of this appeal- 
ing colony in Bagdad. In justice 
and truth these people ought to 
be allowed and enabled to return 
to the homes which they and 
their fathers have occupied for 
more than a thousand years.” 


A FRENCH VIEW OF 
AMERICA 


The following extracts from 
an editorial in Foi et Vie (Faith 
in Life), written by Prof. Emile 
Doumergue, will be-of interest in 
this country. Writing under the 
title “A Voice of America,” he 
says: “I do not say THE voice 
of America because there are 
several such voices—and they are 
not by any means always 
in unison. There is, none the less, one great, 
powerful voice, it is that of more than thirty 
denominations of Protestants, comprising many 
millions of Americans. It is the voice of the 
Federal Council of the Churches. 

“T have just read the December-January 
Buuwetin of this Council. It is well worth 
reading, and what it says on ‘the Peace System’ 
is beautiful and encouraging. 

“There is nothing to add, nothing to take 
away. It is a profound pleasure to hear this 
powerful voice coming from America to pro- 
claim a program that we defend with our whole 
heart and soul. 

“Not content merely to have announced this 
program with such clarity, the Federal Council 
draws the conclusion: “The Obligation of Amer- 
ica to Cooperate in the Establishment of a 
World Peace System.’? Not splendid isolation 
but world solidarity and cooperation!” 
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Figures that Signify 
By W. W. Pinson . 
General Secretary, Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 


TATISTICS are not always eloquent, and 

it must be admitted they are sometimes 

even dull. Nevertheless they occasionally 
act as a sudden stimulus to the imagination. My 
attention has recently been arrested by two 
statistical exhibits, through which, as through 
windows, one could see the dawning of a great 
new day. 

A statement came out from Washington a 
few weeks ago in which it was said that 
13,878,671 people had given written expression 
of opinions in reference to the work of the Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armament. It is 
not at all surprising that such a number of 
people were interested ; the number is doubtless 
many times the figure named. The startling fact 
is that more than one in ten of the population— 
of the adult population probably one in six— 
took the trouble to let their interest be known. 

The figures are still more significant when we 
are told that more than ten million of the num- 
ber were pleading for divine guidance for the 
Conference, showing that they represented the 
religious people of the country. This does not 
appear to have excited much comment, but it 
has more significance than seven million major- 
ity resulting from a heated political campaign. 
It shows that the hideousness and wickedness of 
war have at last come home to the Christian con- 
science of the nation, and that this is a fact 
that diplomats and politicians must hereafter 
reckon with. History teaches that when the 
conscience of Christianity once gets a square 
look at a great moral question, it is terrible as 
an army with banners. This is what is now 
happening in America. 

Only today another set of figures met my eye. 
They show that of 435 members in the Lower 
House of Congress, 281 are members of Prot- 
estant Churches and that only 18 are Catholics, 
or more than fifteen to one. The showing in the 
Senate is in about the same proportions. 

Two-thirds of the members of both houses of 
Congress are members of Protestant Churches. 
That means that they could alone shape the 
policies of the government. They could even 
override the veto of the President. They could 
defeat any treaty. In short, any policy on 
which their votes could be united would win. 
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Any legislation against which they would com- 
bine must go down in defeat. 


These men represent the very Churches that 
wrote the 18th Amendment into the Constitu- 
tion, that backed up the Washington Confer- 
ence thirteen million strong. ‘They represent 
our best traditions, our highest Christian ideals. 
Down beneath their political creeds, beneath 
their economic hopes and fears, beneath the na- 
tional or sectional alignments are their Chris- 
tian ideals of brotherhood, of truth and honor 
and old-fashioned righteousness. The sub- 
stratum of their characters is seamed with fine 
gold laid there in the plastic hours of childhood, 
reinforced by ancient prophets and modern 
apostles, and overlaid with the tender traditions 
of home and church. Some things are big enough 
and majestic enough and fundamental enough 
to smite down through the trivial, the false, the 
fictitious and the partisan and find that solid 
sub-stratum on which all worthy things rest. 
Then something happens. An upstanding, God- 
fearing, outspoken Christian American manhood 
will vote for those things that matter, and crash 
will go the sham and self-interest and partisan- 
ship that bar the way to progress. 

When will they? When the mothers that bred 
them and that bear their children, the churches 
that nourish them and the preachers that teach 
them, clearly sound forth the truth, square 
their life by the message of the Master and 
keep flaming hot and white a holy passion for 
righteousness. 


The significance of these figures summed up 
means that the destiny of this country is in the 
hands of the Churches. Those who hold the 
reins are of our ranks. If they fail, we have 
failed. They are the product of our Churches, 
the children of our homes and the hope of our 
future. ; 

But to accomplish large results Christians 
must move together, not only stirred by a com- 
mon purpose but united in effective action. 
What the churches have done during the last 
few months for world-peace and more Christian 
international relations, by cooperating heartily 
in the program of the Federal Council of the 
Churches, is an encouraging illustration of what 
is possible through concerted effort. 
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F the iniquity of lynching in America no 
civilized person, to say nothing of one 
whose conscience has been trained in the 

school of Christ, needs longer to be convinced. 
Some, however, do not know of its extent, are 
ignorant of the fact that nearly 3,500 known 
mob-murders have taken place in our country 
in the last thirty-two years and, worst of all, 
that not more than a dozen of these excesses 
_ have been prosecuted and punished. 
_ The danger which this form of violence con- 
stitutes for orderly government is appallingly 
‘obvious. Continued and unpunished disregard 
_ of law and legal processes, on the part of lynch- 
ing mobs, can only weaken the cement that holds 
_ the State together. 
. Beyond its deplorable effect upon citizenship 
within our country, lynching has a further det- 
rimental influence upon the nation. It shames 
_and humiliates us before the world. Many Amer- 
_icans would doubtless be astonished to learn that 
our national shame is as well known abroad as 
at home. America as a Christian nation suffers 
from the gibes of Turks and Indians, of Jap- 
anese and Germans and French and the whole of 
-Latin-America. We cannot expect our moral 
leadership to be rated very high so long as 
human beings can be publicly burned at stake, 
as were four in the United States within the 
year 1921. 
When the writer was in India in 1917 and 
visiting one afternoon with Rabindranath Ta- 
‘gore at his home in Bolpur, the way in which 
our lynching record compromises our moral in- 
fluence abroad was indicated in a striking way. 
To my question as to his attitude toward the 
work of the Christian missionaries in India, the 
_ poet replied: “I received yesterday from Amer- 
ica a newspaper which described the burning of 
two black men by a mob. Don’t you think it 
_would be well to practise brotherhood at home, 
at least in such elemental matters as protecting 
human life, before you presume to teach broth- 
erhood to Asia?” What could one answer to 
such a question as that? 
One of the most serious difficulties confront- 
’ ing those who have sought to end lynching is the 
oft-refuted but still persistent statement that 
mob-murder* occurs only in punishment of “the 
usual crime.” In point of fact, the best avail- 
_ able statistics go to show that only 570 out of 
_ 8,436 lynchings in thirty years, or less than sev- 
enteen per cent, have ever been attributed to 
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Will the Christian Conscience End the Lynching Evil? 


the crime of rape. In this connection it should 
also be borne in mind that accusation of this 
crime is not proof of guilt, for lynching itself 
renders it impossible to establish guilt by the 
means provided by law. 

The Church has not yet awakened to a reali- 
zation of the extent to which, in the lynching 
evil, fundamental Christian principles are at 
stake. The Federal Council of the Churches and 
the Home Missions Council have, indeed, spoken 
in no uncertain terms on the subject. In a ring- 
ing declaration made soon after the end of the 
world war, and reprinted many times since, they 
said in part: 

“We must confess that the Church and its 
ministry as related to the welfare of the Negro 
has been too little inspired by the fundamental 
principles and ideals of Jesus Christ. Commu- 
nities that have expressed horror over atrocities 
abroad, have seen, almost unmoved and silent, 
men beaten, hanged and also burned by a mob. 
The root of the matter is the failure to recog- 
nize the Negro as a man. Respect for Negro 
manhood and womanhood is the only basis for 
amicable race adjustment, for race integrity 
and for permanent racial peace. If we talk 
democracy, let us act democracy.” 

We have to admit that the Churches have 
been altogether too lukewarm in the presence 
of an utter denial of the Christian Gospel. The 
Federal Council’s new Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations therefore set for itself as 
one of its purposes the following: 

“To array the sentiment of the Christian 
Churches against mob violence, and to enlist 
their thoroughgoing support in a special pro- 
gram of education on the subject for a period 
of at least five years.” 

Concerning the special method by which 
lynching can be most effectively stopped, there 
may be differences of opinion. Concerning the 
moral necessity of bending all our energy to 
finding the solution of the problem there can be 
no difference whatever among those who under- 
stand the meaning of the Christian Gospel. 
The time has come when Christian men and 
women must make their convictions more clearly 
known and their influence more effectively felt. 
The conscience of America must be aroused to 
remove this flagrant shame. The nation must 
be called to repentance and to a better way of 
life. By whom shall this be done if not by the 
Christian Church? 5S. M. C. 
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The New Crusade 


By Swney L. Guuicx 


HE ratification of the Treaties creates a new world situation and a new 
danger. People may think that “the job has been done,” that since peace 
in the Pacific is now assured for a term of years we need not worry further. 


The fact is that the Washington Conference only made a good beginning. 
Mighty tasks still face us. Misunderstandings, suspicions, animosities, hatreds, still 
persist between nations. Big armies exist. Though poison gas warfare is forbidden, 
vast appropriations for gas preparedness are still being asked. No limit has been 
placed on the building of submarines and airplanes. 


a view to the effective outlawing of war? 
Should we not, moreover, help establish world 
institutions of justice, liberty, security, and 
equal economic opportunity for all? 

The Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on International Jus- 
tice and Good-will is planning a 


The ten-year naval holiday is a God-given 
“Day of Grace.” The Churches now have 
opportunity, free from the excitement and 
abnormal psychology of wartime patriotism, to 
re-examine with care the whole  - 
question of their responsibility Cost of the World War 


3 during its last year 
in regard to war, and for the 4 


creation of international insti- 
tutions of justice, liberty and 
law that will ultimately outlaw 
war. 


The Churches of the world 
can stop war if they will, and 
will go about it with intelligence 
and determination. If they 
now fail to grapple effectively 
with this frightful evil, this ter- 
rible menace to mankind; if 
they do not cultivate right in- 
ternational attitudes of mind 
and heart, and create the essen- 
tial institutions and processes 
for world justice, liberty, se- 


curity, and equal economic opportunity for all, 
the world again will be overwhelmed in frightful 
tragedy, and the people will again lament the 
lack of vision and the incompetence of the lead- 
ership of the Churches—hbecause of which they 


perish. 


As the next immediate steps toward a bet- 
ter world, should not America become a mem- 
ber of the Permanent Court of International 
Should we not unite in all interna- 
tional Commissions of a humanitarian nature, 
_ such as those which deal with the traffic in 
opium, in liquor, in women and children, and 
with the private manufacture and trade in mu- 


Justice? 


nitions? 


And should not America unite with all other 
nations in providing for the codification and 
universal acceptance of international law with 
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The money the World War cost tor a single hour 
during the’ last year would build ten high schools 
costing one million dollars each- i 
The money it cost for a single day would build in 
each of the 48 states two ho: 
each; two $1,000,000 high sch 
500 recreation enter: 


i 
cols costing 4300000 each; eal ee re would 


5 gest ing $500,000 | 


ming pot 
be Teft 46,000,000 to promote industrnal education. 
SmhomaRso es the total « BN day for a 
udes 


nina inch Be eniyid ect ont, 


the destruchon of c 


Wvil_ proper 
J 


(Courtesy of E. P. Dutton and Co., 
Publishers ae Will Irwin’s “The 
Next War’’) 


large and strong and clear-cut 
program for the ten-year drive 


‘for a Warless World. A com- 


pact volume is being prepared, 
THE CHRISTIAN CRU- 
SADE FOR A WARLESS 
WORLD, which will present the 
salient facts and issues, and 
suggest the path of advance. 


But it matters little how 
vigorously the Commission may 
work—we shall not get very far 
unless tens of thousands of 
American Churches, with their 
scores of thousands of pastors 
and their millions of practical- 


minded members, both men and women, shall 
unite with passionate enthusiasm in a sane and 
practical program for the Christian ideal of a 
Warless World. Each church must work. All 
must work. And all must work together. 

In every national ecclesiastical gathering and 
assembly and in every Summer School and Con- 
ference of Christians throughout our land, the 
practical steps to a Warless World should be 
seriously studied. We must deal with the prob- 
lem with no less ardor than we show in support- 
ing our programs of temperance or of missions, 


A Warless World can be established when, 


and only when, the Christians of the world 


Crusade. 


really grapple with the task intelligently, and 
with the enthusiasm and determination of a new 
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Is Organized Christianity for War or Peace? 


By Frep B. Smiru, Chairman, Commission on Councils of Churches* 


O the average western Christian, such a query as the one suggested seems 
utterly absurd, unworthy of serious consideration. But to one just finishing 
three mouths in the Far Kast as a messenger of world peace and an advocate 

of the Christian religion as the fundamental basis for it, this question seems both real 


and urgent. 
portant one before the human race. 


Indeed, it comes with such force that it seems to be about the most im- 


If an ordinary man who had never heard of Christianity should read the descrip- 
tions being written and spoken of this faith by the people of the Orient and then 
hear the claims being made for it by its disciples in the Occident, he would never 
have a suspicion that it was the same religion. 


A: noble native minister, immediately after 
my second public address in India, took me 
aside and said, “You must know 
that the educated people of this 
country look upon Christianity 
as a warring, bloodspilling re- 
ligion.”. Another, translating 
a part of an article in a promi- 
nent paper in which the writer 
associated Mohammedanism and 
Christianity as being kindred 
faiths, gave the Moslems the 
advantage of sincerity in that 
they freely advocated the sword 
while the Christians talked and 
professed peace while waging 
the worst wars in all history. 

Before leaving New York I 
received a splendid letter from 
a great Indian Christian, ex- 
tending an assurance of wel- 
come to this country, but giving this strange 
’ counsel: “I would strongly advise you not to 
use the word ‘Christianity’ in speaking in India. 
It is here regarded as the name of a western 
religion which has failed. You can preach 
Christ but you cannot preach Christianity.” 
I could multiply similar illustrations from 
China and Japan, although the comment would 
be a little less severe in the case of the latter. 
Hindus, Mohammedans, and Buddhists. are 
filling the Far East with descriptions of west- 
ern Christianity as a war-loving and war-pro- 
moting organization. 

As against this eastern conception, I have a 
glad memory of how deep is the desire for peace, 


pose. 


* This article, written by Mr. Smith while in Egypt, records 
some of the profound impressions made upon him in the 
Orient. Readers of the BULLETIN will be glad to learn that 
he will arrive in the United States early in June. 


“T do not believe in 
the moral or spiritual, 
or even the economic 
value of hate. 
serves no useful pur- 
It is far more 


dangerous to those 


who hate than to those 
who are hated. It leads 
only to confusion and 
destruction.” 


HON. A. B. HOUGHTON, 


Newly appointed 
Ambassador to Germany. 


brotherhood, and a world of friendliness upon 
the part of those western Christians I know so 
well. I call to mind the great 
interest being manifested in the 
World Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship 
through the Churches. Only 
today I have just received some 
of the stirring publications of 
the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 
filled with intelligent zeal for a 
Warless World. I read with 
thanksgiving the recent decla- 
ration of its Executive Com- 
mittee calling for the invest- 
ment of every energy to make 
good-will abound. I am made 
conscious of the significant fact 
that this Federal Council, rep- 
resenting nearly 20,000,000 
Christians, is making international justice and 
good-will one of its most conspicuous responsi- 
bilities. 

The East says, “Christianity, a cannonball, 
a submarine and a gas-bomb go together.” The 
West says, “Christ is the Prince of Peace and 
the Christian Church is the instrument to make 
that doctrine effective throughout the world.” 
But the cold fact is that thus far Christian 
teaching has not produced that result even in 
nations where it has held a preponderance of 
the people. Passing peace resolutions does not 
remove this impression. 

In view of this tragedy in the history of the 
church and the human race, the one command- 
ing necessity for the leaders of Christianity in 
the nations where this faith prevails is to so 
reassert the cardinal doctrine of which the 
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angels sang at the birth of Jesus, “Peace on 
earth, good will to men,” that the organized 
church shall in reality be put upon a peace 
basis. In this hour nothing else matters much. 
New church edifices, more preachers, more 
money, more members, and even more For- 
eign Missionaries, are relatively indifferent 
topics. A better understanding of Christianity 
by the Church is the supreme need, and with 
it a consecration of Christian intelligence to 
the task of influencing public opinion really to 
outlaw war by setting up other methods for 
the settlement of international questions. 


Said a Buddhist priest to me in Japan: “The 
Church must be freed from a spirit of national- 
ism which makes it the trusted servant of diplo- 
mats and politicians when they shout ‘Patriot- 
ism’ as a disguise for military programs to 
advance their political schemes.” 
forms of the Christian churches from 1914 to 
1918 in Russia, Germany, France, Great 
Britain and the United States were to a very 
large degree agents for the prosecution of the 
war. They succumbed to the prevailing temper 
of the day. When I look back upon things I 
heard in Christian pulpits and words personal- 
ly uttered concerning that war, much of it 
seems a hideous nightmare. Is it any great 
wonder that. the non-Christian leaders have 
branded ours as a warring religion? 


The plat- 


If the Church fails in its new opportunity, 
more and worse. wars are coming. ‘The stage 
setting is perfect for more outbreaks. Only 
the Christian Gospel of brotherhood can fur- 
nish the moral and spiritual foundation that 
will make peace really possible. The Christian 
Church, moreover, is the only organization with 
the world contacts which make possible a com- 
mon binder for preserving peace. Let the 
prophets tell how strong and pure is to be the 
Christian Church of the future and the possi- 
bilities of concord or war among men can be 
certainly known. If the Church fails to take a 
new leadership in behalf of peace, if it fails to 
remove the sting of this war-interpretation of 
Christianity, we may as well banish our hopes 
of winning the world to Christ: for many, many 
generations. I believe the Great War has set 
back by many years what might have been the 
progress of Christianity in China and India. 

The writer is more a Christian than ever and 
expects to be an even more intense advocate of 
the Christian Church than hitherto. But the 
life itself, and the Church as the instrument, 
must be more like the Sermon upon the Mount 
than recent years have manifested. Many 
things remain to be done by the Church, but 
one thing it must do: Proclaim and follow the 
New Testament teaching of peace and brother- 
hood or eventually it won’t have anything to do. 


Interest in Co-operative Work in the West 


R. HERBERT L. WILLETT, the rep- 
resentative of the Federal Council of the 
Churches at its western office in Chicago, 

lately returned from a three months’ trip 
through the northwest and the Pacific Coast, in 
the interest of developing wider knowledge of 
the cooperative movement as a whole and en- 
couraging local communities to undertake a co- 
operative program. 

Meetings were held under the auspices of the 
federations in Seattle, Portland, Sacramento, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. In Minne- 


apolis, Billings and Fresno such organizations. 


are just taking form. 

In Spokane, Tacoma, Stockton, Berkeley, 
Oakland, San Jose and San Diego, the cooper- 
ative spirit is evident, and plans are forming to 
transform Ministerial Assqciations into Coun- 
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cils of Churches, when due preparations have 
been made. 

The establishing of an office of the Federal 
Council in Chicago was frequently mentioned 
with approval, as bringing the work of the or- 
ganization more fully within the circle of infor- 
mation and interest of the churches in the West. 

Protestantism has some serious problems on 
the coast, according to Dr. Willett’s observa- 
tions. Doctrinal controversies play their part 
in holding the churches apart in some localities. 
Other elements of unrest are found in varying 
industrial conditions and particularly in racial 
animosities which have been vigorously fostered 
by partisan activities and vicious journalism. 
The value of a great stabilizing agency like the 
Federal Council becomes every day more evi- 
dent. 


oo 
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How America is Saving the Russian Children 


HE response of America to the needs of 
Russia during the last few months has 
been the means of saving literally millions 

of children and peasants. In that achievement 
the churches have played a solid and substantial 
part. This is indicated by the fact that in spite 
of no efforts on the part of the Federal Council 
to have funds sent directly to its own office, over 
$112,000 has been thus received. Vastly larger 
sums, of course, have been sent by Christian 
people and churches to the American Relief 
Administration and the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee (Quaker)—the organizations 
supported by the Federal Council’s appeal. Ap- 
proximately ten millions are reported as given 
by private charity, in addition to the $20,000,- 
000 appropriated by our Government. 

A graphic and picturesque account of condi- 
tions in Russia and of the way in which Ameri- 
can funds are being used has just come to the 
Federal Council from a member of the staff of 
the American Relief Administration, Mr. Harry 
LL. Gilchriese, who recently made a long sled trip 
through the heart of the famine area: 

“Famine has wrought an indescribable havoc 
in the Volga Valley, has brought infinite suffer- 
ing and bitterness to the hearts of the peasants, 
and death to their hearths. Stalking relentlessly 


‘through countless villages, towns and cities, 


starvation has exacted a toll heavier than war 
and pestilence combined have demanded hereto- 
fore. Whole villages have been depopulated. 
Boarded doorways, deserted streets and an omi- 
nous silence greet the traveler as his sleigh 
scrapes over the trail of a main thoroughfare 
through a once happy hamlet. A stray dog 


_ slinks by occasionally—nondescript curs with 


lean and shaggy bodies, and one wonders how 
even they manage to live. 

“This is the picture as it appeared to us as we 
journeyed southward from Kazan into the out- 
lying cantons of the Tartar Republic. Village 
after village along the route presented the same 
appearance. Crude little huts standing out 
stark and barren against, a lowering February 
sky, tombstones, most of them, marking the 
graves of dead families. But not all of them. 
Here and there along a street pale and wan 
faces pressed against frozen windows to stare 
In wonderment at the Americans as they made 
their way toward the governmental office. 

“Far and wide in the Volga Valley it had been 


rumored that America is coming to the rescue 


of the peasant—is going to send enough gift 
corn into the famine regions to stay the hand 
of death until the next crop can be harvested in 
the fall. So little groups would wait patiently 
—sad-eyed mothers with nursing babies, and 
anxious fathers and ragged, shivering children 
—until the Americans finished the odious busi- 
ness of statistics and frightful mortality rates, 
of crop failures and expectations. ‘Then they 
would be plied with questions: 

** ‘Were they sending food to the village for 
the older folks?’ 

“Would it soon arrive?’ 

“ “Could the kind Americans send a little 
more for the children of the village?’ 

‘And so on. Tearful mothers would fall on 
their knees and beg to be allowed to kiss the 
hand of the American who assured them that 
corn would reach them soon. Aged peasants 
would cross themselves and offer up a silent 
prayer to the God they had not forgotten 
through their privation and suffermg. Thus 
has the Russian come to believe in America.” 

The latest report of the Friends, who have 
been assigned exclusive responsibility for an 
area in the State of.Samara, records the fol- 
lowing notable service: 

“On April 1st, the American Friends were 
feeding approximately 100,000 people in 142 
villages. In the worst districts all the children 
are being fed. Of those who are receiving ra- 
tions, the Soviet government provides for 25 
per cent and the Friends 75 per cent. The 
children received a cooked ration, somewhat 
less.than a pound a day of such food as flour, 
beans, rice, fat, sugar, cocoa and milk. ‘The 
adult ration is a dry ration of flour, beans 
and rice. 

“Clothing is needed in unlimited quantities ; 
no longer to give protection from cold but to 
prevent the spread of disease. There are now 
thousands of cases of typhus. The spring will 
bring an increase in cholera and hospital sup- 
plies of all kinds must be provided.” 


Misston To Russta Postrronep 


The Mission which the Federal Council of 
the Churches had proposed to send to Russia 
to express to the Russian Churches and the 
Russian people the interest and sympathy of 
the churches of America, has had to be post- 
poned, awaiting authorization from the Soviet 
government. 
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A Great Adventure in Co-operative Scholarship 


HE plan of preparing and publishing an 

[ “American Encyclopedia of Christiani- 

ty,” in twelve volumes of a million words 
each, is of the highest significance for the 
churches of North America. Our efficiency de- 
pends in large measure on the accurate under- 
standing of our traditions and principles, and 
on applying them to an environment which is 
increasingly complex. ‘Three centuries of im- 
migration have transplanted to our shores 
practically every living variety of Christianity. 
The first step in cooperation, important for 
the nation as well as for the churches, is to 
know this background. 

Called “American”. because planned, edited, 
and to be published in this country, it will 
actually be written by a thousand experts in 
all parts of the world. Its articles will cover 
every vital aspect of the Christian past and 
present. It is no mere reference work upon 
the churches of North America, but it will deal 
with Christianity throughout the entire world, 
from Biblical times to date, and will include 
some information about the ethnic faiths. Pri- 
marily, however, an Encyclopedia of Christian- 
ity, it will duplicate relatively few of the topics 
covered by the “Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics.” It will be twice the length of the 
“New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge,” and new from the ground up. 

Practical utility and not mere antiquarianism 
will govern the choice of topics. Historical 
and descriptive articles will trace the develop- 
ment of the functions of the churches and their 
officers and societies, and will present the latest 
methods of securing efficiency. The new light 
shed by sociology and psychology upon preach- 
ing, religious education, and the work of mis- 
sion boards will be utilized to the full. In plan- 
ning the articles, the Editors have in mind the 
needs not merely of pastors, but also of mis- 
sionaries, and of lawyers, physicians, teachers, 
and educated men and women in general. They 
aim to produce twelve fully illustrated volumes 
which will worthily represent the intellectual, 
social, and spiritual messages of Christianity 
in all the historic forms of creed, worship and 
work. 


The original members of the Editorial Board, 


—Professor Ayer of Philadelphia, Professor 
Bacon of New Haven, Professor Hatch of 
Cambridge, and Professor Rockwell of the 
Union Theological Seminary—are scholars 
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located in centers of theological education with- 
in easy reach of the headquarters in New York. 
Before long there will be added three Associate 


Editors, probably experts in departments not 


already represented on the Board, who will also 
stand for other theological tendencies. 


Denominational Counsellors stand ready to 
give advice as to persons and principles, and 
to aid the Editors in attaining their declared 
ideals of fairness and impartiality. The Board 
of Denominational Counsellors already includes 
twenty-five names as distinguished and as di- 
verse in theological standpoint as those of 
Lyman Abbott, Peter Ainslee, Professor W. H. . 
T. Dau of the Synodical Conference, Dean 
Fosbroke of the General Theological Seminary, 
Rufus M. Jones, President Knubel of the United 
Lutheran Church, Bishop W. F. McDowell, 
Bishop Manning, Rufus W. Miller, and Frank 
Mason North. The list is being slowly en- 
larged so as to include leaders from all the 
major American denominations. 

Under present conditions the only way to 
publish twelve volumes of this sort, involving 
ultimately a capital investment of $300,000, is 
the cooperative method successfully undertaken 
by the Catholic Encyclopedia, whose original 
publisher, Mr. Robert Appleton, an Episcopa- 
lian, is the president of Robert Appleton, Inc., 
a corporation formed for the exclusive purpose 
of publishing the new work. His office is at 
116 East 24th Street, New York, only a block 
from our own. Over one hundred and eighty 
scholars, chiefly in this country, have endorsed 
the project and have agreed to write articles; 
but before contracts can be signed with anyone, 
an initial fund of fifty. thousand dollars must 
be in hand. More than half of this has thus 
far been secured in sums of one hundred dol- 
lars, or multiples thereof, from about five hun- 
dred Christian men and women of means and 
vision, who are known as Founders. As it is 
believed that the Encyclopedia should not 
merely be of signal service to the cause of 
Christianity, but shonld also in the long run, 
pay for itself, its friends do not ask for gifts, . 
but for subscriptions to Founders’ Preferred 
Two hundred more men or women 
of means and vision are needed, who will become 
Founders, and will make possible promptly the 
publication of a book that should be highly 
useful to the cause of Christ. 

W. W. R. 
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How Churches Co-operate in Community Programs 


HE annual conference of the Association of Executive Secretaries of local 
| councils and federations of churches will be held at Chicago, May 29th— 
June 2nd. The headquarters will be at the Windermere Hotel. The whole 
period will be spent in a discussion of programs and methods for carrying on more 
effective cooperative work in the local community. Representatives of practically 


‘ail the larger councils are expected to be present. 


‘Tue Community Cuurcu 1n MassacHUuseETTs 


The Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
has performed a notable service in helping to 
bring about adjustments of churches in com- 
munities where there has been overlapping or 
where the community can be better served by a 
single church than by several. In a bulletin is- 
sued in January, the following summary ‘of its 
point of view and its work is given: 


. “Disclaiming any authority, the Federation 
has sought to ‘keep the facts before the 
churches, till the churches change the facts.’ In 
March, 1914, a letter was addressed to 264 
churches in 101 communities where there seemed 
to be ‘overlapping.’ In these places, five adjust- 
‘ments were reported within six months. Alto- 
gether four new union churches have been 
formed, four pairs of churches have united as a 
denominational church, in one case retaining 
relation to both denominations, and in 35 cases 
churches of different denominations, each main- 
‘taining legal ana) and denominational con- 
nection, form ‘a federated church’ as one con- 
 gregation. More combinations than ever before 
on involving larger churches, and in larger 
Bemaitics, are now being proposed.” 


ee CooPERATION IN SMALLER CITIES 


' Another service rendered by the Massachu- 
setts Federation of a distinctive character has 
been the encouragement which it has given to 
federations of churches in the smaller cities 
which are not able to maintain an employed 
executive secretary. Newton, Mass., has lately 
furnished an impressive example of the value of 
such cooperation. Six churches, with the assis- 
tance of the district Sunday School Associa- 
tion, cooperated in carrying out a religious 
“vas pr of their section of the city. The work 


was practically completed on one Sunday after- 
noon. An attractive folder with the pictures 
of the six churches and their announcements in 
extending “an invitation in behalf of the Prot- 


ie 


estant Churches of this community” was widely 
distributed. As a result, no fewer than one 
hundred and thirty-five families, representing 
five hundred individuals, were found for. the 
churches. 

Fourteen churches in the city of Salem have 
now organized a similar canvass. 


SrerviING UNDER-PRIVILEGED GROUPS 


At Wichita, Kans., the Council of Churches 
has done a pioneer work in ministering to the 
Mexican people of the city. The work was 
made possible largely through the generosity 
of Mr. A. A. Hyde. A community house, with 
a seven-day-in-the-week program has been main- 
tained with a well qualified resident worker. 
Before the summer of 1921 the project had 
grown to such proportions that it was neces~- 
sary to add a second worker. 

The activities at the community house include 
religious services, Sunday School and Bible 
Study; classes in English every evening in the 
week except Saturday, classes in cooking and 
sewing on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons, 
social hours on Friday evenings, meetings of 
clubs on Saturday morning, together with many 
other activities. Last fall a public health clinic 
was established in cooperation with the Public 
Health Nursing Association. 


Mrinisterine To Neciectep InpivipvuaALs 


In Portland, Me., the Federation of Churches 
provides a hospital visitor who, during the 
eleven months during which he has held this 
office, has made 8,848 calls at the various hos- 
pitals of the city, bringing to the patients the 
interest and help of the Church. In Chicago, 
where so much attention has already been given 
to providing Protestant chaplains at public in- 
stitutions, provision has just been made for a 
Protestant chaplain at the Speedway Hospital, 
the chaplain being a Lutheran clergyman who 
gives part of his time to this new responsibility. 
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Unitrrep LENTEN SERVICES 


Scores of local Councils and federations have 
been giving special attention to the developing 
of a concerted religious movement during Lent, 
in many cases including the holding of united 
meetings in downtown centers. 

In St. Louis such central meetings were held 
every weekday noon from March 13th until 
Easter Sunday. In Rochester, noon meetings 
were held in the Lyceum Theater during Holy 
Week. In Chicago, similar services were held 
during Holy Week at noonday at the First 
Methodist Church, supported jointly by all the 
churches. 

The New York Federation of Churches con- 
ducted noonday Lenten Meetings in three the- 
aters in different sections of the city from 
March 20th to Good Friday. Prominent speak- 
ers were secured, representing the different 
communions. Mme. Louise Homer, the well- 
known Grand Opera star, and Homer Rode- 
heaver were among those who rendered signal 
service. 
ater on the closing day. A fitting climax of 
these Lenten Meetings was reached in the Easter 
dawn service in Central Park from 7 to 8 
o’clock. Bishop Shipman presided. Mme. Louise 
Homer sang. Dr. Henry van Dyke read his 
poem, “God of the Open Air.” The Gloria 
Trumpeters played, and John McNeill deliv- 
ered the Easter message. The voice of the great 
throng lifted in reverent song in God’s great 
open-air cathedral was tremendously impressive. 


In JUVENILE Courts 


Every morning on the opening of the Juvenile 
Court in St. Louis, there is put into the hands 
of Rev. Howard Billman, court worker for the 
Federation of Churches, a list of the Protestant 
boys and girls included in that day’s docket. On 
a recent date, for example, this list included 
eight boys and five girls, whose cases were fol- 
lowed up personally by the churches’ repre- 
sentative. | 


HeELPinge THE Vacation Brsute ScHoous 


In Pittsburgh a splendid service is being ren- 
dered to the Daily Vacation Bible Schools by 
_ the Council of Churches, which is undertaking 
this year, as was done also last year, to hold a 
training school for workers in the Vacation 
Bible Schools. The training school will be held 
in one of the downtown churches, the training 
of teachers being furnished free by the Council 
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There were 1,850 at the Palace The- 


of Churches. In this way one of the most impor- 
tant needs in connection with the development 
of the Vacation Bible School is being met. The 
success of similar cooperation in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Rochester, N. Y., has been note- 
worthy. 


SECURING THE Hep or THE Dairy PREss 


In Toledo an editorial on some broad phase 
of the church’s interest, prepared by the Inter- 
church Federation, is carried each week by the 
Tumes. 

The Chicago Federation is carrying on a 
campaign of “newspaper evangelism” by print- 
ing messages from the Word of God in the Sat- 
urday issue of the Chicago Evening Post. It 
is only one illustration of the possibilities of 
united religious publicity opened up by federa- 
tion methods. 

In Boston a publicity secretary for the Fed- 
eration of Churches has been appointed to serve 
all congregations desiring it. Already results 
are being noted in better and more extensive 
church news in the daily press. 


“DweLuine TocreTHer In Unity” 


In Philadelphia the Committee on Comity has 
demonstrated that “‘comity” is more than a 
name. In Springfield, as a result of a house to 
house canvass the community was assigned to 
the Methodists. A study of the field east of 
Hurting Park showed it was so well cared for 
that the Presbyterians withdrew a request to 
locate a church there. The Polish work in two 
communities and the Italian work in another 
was assigned to the Presbyterians. In Narberth, 
after a survey and conference with the local 
pastors, it was agreed that the Lutherans might 
establish a new church. 


DR. CROSSFIELD RESIGNS 


On May Ist Rev. R. H. Crossfield, D.D., who 
during the past year has rendered conspicuous 
service to the Federal Council in connection 
with the development of its financial resources, 
assumed his new duties as President of William 
Woods College, Fulton, Missouri. A host of 
friends whom he has made during his connection 
with the Council will greatly regret his de- 
parture and follow his new work with deep 
interest. 3 


Speakers and Preachers, be- 
tween America, Great Britain 


_ of whose life one feels a sug- 
_ gestion of the vast spaces and 
lonely silences of the backbush 
of his native Australia.” 
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In Many Cooperative Fields 


EXCHANGE OF DISTINGUISHED 
PREACHERS 
R. Charles E. Jefferson, Pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, has 
just sailed for England, and Rev. Fred- 


erick Norwood of the City Temple, London, is 


has been arranged by the 


— 


the Churches and the Church 
| Peace Union. 


his service to the Australian 


soon to arrive in this country. The exchange 


Committee on Interchange of 


and France, maintained joint- 


ly by the Federal Council of 


| Mr. Norwood is an Austra- 
lian who came into prominence 
in England in connection with 


Y.M.C. A. Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, formerly of the City 
Temple, describes him as ‘‘one 
of the greatest preachers to 
men discovered and developed 
by the war, in the background 


The exchange of Dr. Jeffer- 
son and Mr. Norwood cannot 
help having a large influence 


' for good-will and Christian fraternity between 


the two countries. Mr. Norwood is to be received 
by the Federal Council of the Churches at the 


_monthly meeting of its Administrative Commit- 


‘ 


tee in May. 


MEETING OF THE RELIGIOUS 
~ EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, held in Chicago the last week 
in March, was attended by a far larger number 
than ever before, and was the occasion of a 
thorough discussion of the whole movement for 
week-day religious education. Leaders in week- 
day schools from various communities through- 
out the country were-in attendance and dis- 
cussed together their experiences and plans. A 
survey which had been made jointly by the 
Religious Education Association and the Com- 
mittee on Social and Religious Surveys pro- 


_ vided valuable material as the basis for profit- 


} 
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FREDERICK W. NORWOOD 


Pastor of City Temple, London, now in 
this country. 


able discussion. ‘The more important papers 
and discussions of the meeting will appear in 
forthcoming issues of ‘Religious Education.” 


EMPHASIS ON FAMILY WORSHIP 


The encouragement of daily worship in the 
family is the one objective of the Family Altar 
League, founded a number of 
years ago by Rev. W. E. 
Biederwolf, the well-known 
Evangelist, and now being de- 
veloped under the direction of 
Rev. William M. Holderby, its 
general secretary, with head- 
quarters in the Marquette 
Building in Chicago. The 
League has set as its goal for 
1922 the enrollment of a hun- 
dred thousand homes in which 
daily worship will be estab- 
lished. It prefers to work 
through organizations already 
existing, such as young peo- 
ple’s societies, women’s organ- 
izations, and men’s brother- 
hoods. It invites churches to 
call on it freely for aid in pro- 
moting family worship. 


JUBILEE OF McALL 
MISSION 


All friends of France will be glad to know of 
the important jubilee gathering in Paris this 
summer of the supporters of the Mission Popu- 
laire Evangélique, which was founded just fifty 
years ago by the late Rev. R. W. McAll and 
Mrs. McAll. A strong delegation from the 
fifty auxiliaries of the American McAll Asso- 
ciation will attend, while the Canadian McAIl 
Association, the English and Scotch Auxiliaries, 
Switzerland and Holland will also send rep- 
resentatives. 

Americans who are visiting Europe this year 
are urged to be in Paris during the last week 
of June. They can obtain full particulars of 
the meetings from the Director of the Mission, 
Pastor Henry Guex, at the office of the Mission, 
1 Rue Pierre Levée, Paris. Rev. Chauncey W. 
Goodrich, the pastor of the American Church 
at Rue de Berri, is a vice-president of the Mis- 
sion. Rev. Henri Merle d’Aubigné, 46 Boule- 
vard des Invalides, will gladly assist visitors. 
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Conference with Business Men on the Church 
and Industry 


T the invitation of Mr. R. J. Caldwell, 
Chairman of the Board of the Connec- 
ticut Mills, a dinner conference was held 

at the Metropolitan Club on March 27th, to 
which he invited a group of leading business 
men to confer with representatives of the Fed- 
eral Council of the.Churches concerning the 
function of the Church with reference to in- 
dustrial affairs. 

Mr. Caldwell spoke with warm approval of 
the effort of the Federal Council to bring the 
influence of the churches to bear on the indus- 
trial situation, commenting particularly upon 
its earlier conference with employers, at which 
Mr. B. Seebohm Rountree, the distinguished 
British labor employer, had been present and 
had interpreted the experience of British em- 
ployers with unemployment insurance. Mr. 
Caldwell urged that such unemployment insur- 
ance by each industry is wholly practicable and 
that the church can and should help to create 
sentiment in its support. He pointed out that 
unrest is created chiefly by the uncertainty in 
the minds of the workers as to their economic 
security, and that to eliminate this element 
would be both good religion and good business. 

Mr. George E. Roberts, Vice-President of the 
National City Company and well-known finan- 
cier, spoke in part as follows: 

“The chief cause of friction in our industrial 
life, as everywhere else, is misunderstanding. 
The saying of Charles Lamb, ‘I cannot hate a 
man whom I know,’ expresses a fundamental 
truth. It is in the development of the spirit of 
cooperation and mutual understanding in in- 
dustry that ministers can render their real 
service. They must not take sides, but if they 
can get employers and workers to try to look 
at their problems from the point of view of the 
other, it will produce a better spirit and make 
possible the necessary cooperation.. The eco- 
nomic organization of the world is like a great 
machine whose parts are all interdependent. If 
the churches can help people to realize their in- 
terdependency they will perform a great service. 
We must come to a fuller realization of the fact 
that neither party to industry can profit per- 
manently at the expense of the other.” » 

“One of the grievances often stated against 
labor is that it deliberately restricts produc- 
tion. One reason for this, of course, is the fear 
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of unemployment which makes the workers feel 
that they must make their jobs go as far as 
possible in order to prevent being thrown out of 
work sooner. This, however, is a fundamental 
economic mistake, for as a matter of fact there 
is no limit to the wealth that can be used.” 
Mr. George Gordon Battle, a leader in the 
legal profession in New York, urged that al- 


though the relation of the Church to industrial 


questions is a most difficult one, the Church can- 
not escape the responsibility. He said: “It is 
inconceivable that. the Church should stand 
aloof. Anyone who understands the Church 
cannot harbor that thought for a moment. 
its purpose is to establish peace and brother- 


If 


hood in the world it certainly cannot avoid 


dealing with the industrial field, where the prob- 
lem is met in its hardest form. The work which 
Dr. Tippy has been doing in bringing em- 
ployers and employees into conference, and the 
spirit of his approach, illustrate what the 
Church should do.” 

Others who were in attendance at the dinner 
and participated in the discussion included Mr. 
Harry Meserve, General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 


Mr. A. A. Garthwaite of the United States Rub- | 


ber Company, Mr. Paul Kenneday, Director of 
the Foreign Press Bureau, Mr. O. R. Judd of 
the Columbia Trust Company, Mr. Hugh 


Frayne, General Organizer of the American — 


Federation of Labor, Mr. Richard H. Curran 


of the New York State Industrial Commission, — 


Mr. R. W. Fairbairn, Vice-Pres. National Bis- 
cuit Co., Mr. A. C. Bossom, Mr. A. A. Van 


Tine, Mr. D. R. Worth, Mr. J. D. Sears, 


Prof. William Adams Brown of Union Theo- 


logical Seminary, Prof. Henry R. Seager and — 


Prof. Samuel M. Lindsay of Columbia Univer- 


sity, and several representatives of the Council. — 


CONFERENCES ON CHURCH AND INDUSTRY 


The conferences between representatives of 
the churches and representatives of employers 
and of labor which have been held with such 
profit in several cities are being extended this 


spring to the Pacific coast. Dr. Tippy is hold- — 


ing a series of ten such conferences, Dr. Arthur 
E. Holt, Dr. Samuel Zane Batten, and Dr. Alva 


Taylor, the Congregational, Baptist and Dis- — 
ciples’ secretaries for social service, cooperating. — 


a 


EPORTS from the larger cities concerning 
the attendance at services in Holy Week 
tell of greater gatherings than ever before 

in the history of these cities. In several cases, 

the entire city government was adjourned from 
twelve until three on Good Friday, and the lead- 
‘ing stores were closed. Great attention was 
given to these meetings on the part of the daily 
press. It is believed that the additions to the 
churches at this Easter will be larger than ever 
before. We hope in our next issue to be able to 
give some reliable figures. Scattering reports 
‘already received at the office of the Commission 
on Evangelism are full of encouragement, show- 
ing hundreds of churches that received at 
Easter fifty to two hundred new members each. 
__ Dr. Goodell, Secretary of the Commission on 
Evangelism, held pre-Easter meetings in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Omaha, Neb., 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. At Nashville he had 
opportunity to give a series of addresses on 
pastoral evangelism before the School of Re- 
ligion and also to address the entire student 
body of Vanderbilt University... In Omaha in- 
“spirational meetings were held each noon in the 
Brandeis Theatre, and at night in different sec- 
tions of the city. In Grand Rapids similar 
meetings were held with the finest cooperation 
ever known in the city. 


EVANGELISTIC PLANS FOR NExt Fay 


The Commission on Evangelism met in Phila- 
-delphia on March 17th to make further plans 
for the work of federated evangelism on the 

‘part of the constituent denominations. Repre- 
sentatives of the various denominations were 
‘appointed to meet with the Executive Secre- 
taries of Local Councils of Churches at their 
coming meeting in Chicago in May to arrange 
a program looking toward the largest possible 
cooperation on the part of all the churches dur- 
‘ing next Fall and Winter. A program for 
“community-wide pastoral oo eecin is to be 
suggested, beginning with a “retreat” of the 
‘pastors in the early fall and ending with Easter 
‘Sunday or Pentecost, and including provision 
in the interim for concerted emphasis on 
Bible study, personal devotions, communicants’ 
classes, and the training of personal workers, 
culminating in special evangelistic services. 

A joint itinerary for the denominational Sec- 
retaries of evangelism, together with Dr. Good- 
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. Easter Ingatherings in the Churches 


ell, was voted, taking in Philadelphia, Altoona 
and Pittsburgh in the early autumn. The Com- 
mission was enthusiastic in its desire to assist 
the churches in a program of pastoral and per- 
sonal evangelism by which the entire country 
should be covered in much the same fashion 
as the Baptist, Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches are seeking to cover their own terri- 
tory by presbyteries, districts and counties. 


DR. SANFORD HONORED 


Readers of the BuLieTin will be gratified to 
know that Rev. Elias B. Sanford, the Honor- 
ary Secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches, who, more than any other single in- 
dividual was responsible for the movement which 
led to the formation of the Federal Council, is 
enjoying unusual health and vigor. 

Dr. Sanford made a visit to New York at the 
end of April, and was tendered a luncheon by a 
group of his former colleagues and supporters 
during the earlier days of the Federal Council. 
Dr. Charles L. Thompson was the toastmaster. 
Among those present were: Dr. Howard B. 
Grose, Dr. Albert G. Lawson, Dr. George U. 
Wenner, Dr. Rivington D. Lord, Mr. Alfred W. 
Kimball, Mr. Nolan R. Best, Rev. Frederick 
Wells, Dr. Charles H. Richards, Dr. William I. 
Haven, Prof. Gaylord 8. White, Dr. A. W. An- 
thony, Dr. Charles Stelzle, and several of the 
secretaries of the Federal Council. 
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The Future,of the Army Chaplains 


ENDING legislation in the army and its 
bearing upon the chaplaincy were care- 
fully considered by the Committee on 

Army and Navy Chaplains, from all angles, at 
a meeting in Washington, on April 6th. There 
are two bills now before Congress, one of which 
reduces the number of chaplains to 105, and 
would separate two-fifths of the entire number 
of chaplains from the service practically with- 
out notice. Another bill pending, known as the 
Pershing Bill, would reduce the chaplains by 
twenty-one within a period of five months, leav- 
ing a further reduction of twenty-two to be 
made by natural absorption. The Committee 
took action relative to this reduction in a series 
of resolutions emphatically disapproving the 
drastic cut proposed in the first bill and ex- 
pressing decided preference, as between the two 
bills pending, for the provision which would 
within five months reduce the number of chap- 
lains to 158, with a further reduction of twen- 
ty-two by natural absorption. 

After two years’ experience under the ratio 
of one chaplain for every twelve hundred officers 
and enlisted men, the Committee is convinced 
that while such a ratio might be sufficient for a 
large army mobilized in a few units, it is not at 
all adequate for the needs of a small army in 
scattered units. It believes that to meet the 
religious needs of the men, under present condi- 
tions, there should be a ratio of one chaplain to 
every eight hundred officers and enlisted men. 

The hearty cooperation of all who believe in 


Year Book of the 


FTER considerable delay, due to the ne- 
A cessity for patient verification of a great 
mass of statistics and ‘informational 
material, the Year Book of the Churches is 
announced to come from press this month. It 
has been prepared by the Washington office of 
the Federal Council of the Churches. 

This new edition of the Year Book will in- 
clude all the information which was formerly 
presented in the Year Book. The organization 
personnel, educational institutions, and periodi- 
cals of all the denominations in America are 
given, together with a full directory of inter- 
denominational, charitable, and benevolent or- 
ganizations in this country. Full tables of the 
latest available religious statistics summarizing 
the present strength of the Sunday Schools of 
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making proper provision for religion in the 
army is asked in opposing any drastic reduction 
of the number of chaplains at the present time 
and later in securing a more adequate ratio. 
The Committee deems it of vital importance that 
the closest possible relationship and interest be- 
tween the churches and the army through the 
chaplains shall be sustained. 

The need for an organized chaplains’ corps 
service for hospitals under the United States 
Veterans Bureau was fully discussed and a Com- 
mittee appointed to do all possible to secure 
the organization of such a corps. 


Bouitpinc Ur tut Reserve Corrs 


Several measures of a constructive character 
in connection with the work of the reserve corps 
chaplains were proposed. It appeared that a 
sufficient number of reserve corps chaplains had 
been already commissioned and that now only 
two types are needed: first a few outstanding 
leaders in the church, and second a few young 
men eminently fitted for the duties of the chap- 
laincy who might be eligible for places im the 
regular army when the appointment of addi- 
tional chaplains is provided for. 

Announcement has just been made of the 
appointment of Dr. Macfarland, General Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council, and Right Rev. 
John N. McCormick, Bishop of Western Mich- 
igan, aS chaplains in the reserve corps, with 
rank of Major. 


Churches Appears 


America, are given. In addition, there is in- 
cluded for the first time a synopsis of the his- 
tory, doctrine, and polity of the various Chris- 
tian bodies, a new feature which adds greatly 
to the value of the volume as a reference book. 

No other publication in America, it is safe 
to say, contains between two covers such wealth 
of information concerning the organized relig- 
ious life of America. For ministers, secretaries, 
libraries, editors, and Christian workers, gener- 
ally, it is an indispensable encyclopedia of prac- 
tical information. 

The volume, consisting of approximately five 
hundred pages, is published to sell for $1, cloth 
$1.50. Orders should be sent to the Washington 
office, 937 Woodward Building, Washington, 


Dae 
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The Record of a Year 


Official Report to the Constituent Bodies of the Federal Council 


HE report of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America for 
1921, submitted in the published report of the Executive Committee, records 
steady and solid gain in the development of the cooperative work of the Prot- 


estant churches. 


There are unmistakable evidences that both in the quality of work 


‘done and in the support given by the constituent bodies of the Council there has 


been definite advance. 
EVANGELISM AT THE BasE 


More than in any other year, the evangelistic 
mission of the churches has been at the heart of 
the Council’s activities. The cooperation of the 
‘evangelistic agencies of the denominations in the 
‘Commission on Evangelism has been more 
hearty and complete than ever before. The 
‘men on whom the denominations have laid the 
responsibility for stimulating the spirit of evan- 
gelism have found in the Federal Council a cen- 
tral agency through which to plan together a 
concerted effort for a more effective presenta- 
tion of the claims of our Lord and Saviour upon 

the allegiance of men’s hearts and wills. As one 
illustration of its work it may be’pointed out that 
in no fewer than fourteen of the leading cities of 
the country the evangelistic leaders of the de- 
nominations have united, under the auspices of 
the Federal Council,-in bringing together the 
pastors of all the local churches to aid them in 
developing plans for simultaneous and commu- 
nity-wide evangelistic programs. From every 
city where such conferences have been held have 
come gratifying testimonies of. the unity of pur- 
pose and increase of spiritual power thus devel- 
oped. The records of the denominations show 
\that the past year has been most remarkable in 
the number of additions to church membership. 
Especially noteworthy has been the success of 
those cities in which there have been local Coun- 
cils of Churches and in which the pastors have 
united in this plan of simultaneous evangelistic 
effort. 

This primary task of winning men to per- 
sonal discipleship to our common Master the 
Council is keeping at the center of all its work. 
It begins where all the churches begin, with the 
unchanging message to the individual soul, 
“Repent, believe, follow.”” Whatever else it may 
do, it is fully recognized, can be done only on 
the basis of the foundation thus laid in the 
redeemed lives of those who in their Divine Lord 


q 


} 


have found the source of new strength and 
gained the new vision that leads to service for 
Christ and the world. 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD-WILL 


With this emphasis on personal discipleship 
to Christ has gone an increased effort to lead 
the world to understand what discipleship 
means for the relations of men to one another 
in our modern life. Especially during the past 
year has the message of the Gospel for the rela- 
tion of nations to each other engaged the atten- 
tion of the churches cooperating in the Council. 
In a world that now recognizes more keenly the 
inherent contradiction between the spirit of 
Christ and the spirit of war, the Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill has been 
called upon to function vigorously as a central 
agency through which the churches could ex- 
press their common devotion to the Christian 
ideal of a warless world, and work together in 
practical efforts for that end. The appeal of 
the Council for the observance of June 5th, 
as a Sunday for united prayer and for calling 
attention throughout the nation to the moral 
necessity for reduction of armament, was the 
beginning of a persistent campaign for more 
Christian international relations. 

The publications of the Council dealing with 
“The Church and a Warless World,” circulated 
widely among both pastors and laymen, through 
the generous help of the denominational agen- 
cies, not only rendered a distinct service to the 
churches, but, as we are informed on high au- 
thority, had no small part in creating that 
public sentiment which alone made possible the 
results which the International Conference on 
Limitation of Armament achieved. This work 
in behalf of Christian international relations, 
the Council is convinced, must go on with un- 
abated energy until war has been outlawed, by 
the development of a Christian spirit and of 
permanent cooperation among the nations in the 
maintenance of world peace. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELIEF 


Since international justice and good-will is 
best expressed not in words, but in deeds of 
serving love, the Council, face to face with the 
great tragedy of millions of our fellowmen 
starving in other lands, established a special 
Committee on Mercy and Relief to serve as a 
responsible channel through which all the 
churches can unite in the relief of suffering and 
the saving of human life. To the appeal issued 
by the Council in behalf of the Russian children 
there has been a most generous response, all re- 
joicing that through some common agency the 
churches could manifest in a practical way the 
spirit of Him whose will it is that none of these 
little ones should perish. The funds thus re- 
ceived have been transmitted to the American 
Relief Administration for distribution, with a 
moderate percentage to the American Friends 
Service Committee (Quaker), and the Council 
has been urged by the Relief Administration to 
provide for a special mission to the Russian 
people in the name of all the churches. 


Racr RELATIONS 


In the midst of serious problems raised by the 
relations of the races in this country, especially 
relations between the white and Negro peoples, 
the Council has faced also the need for con- 
structive work. Included in the Council are the 
great national churches of both races, possess- 
ing alike the one gospel of human brother- 
hood. Here are mighty forces that need to be 
brought to bear more definitely upon the solu- 
tion of the difficult questions of race relations 
in America. The Council, therefore, acting on 
the urgent recommendation of many leaders in 
the churches, both white and Negro, has cre- 
ated a new agency known as the Commission 
on the Church and Race Relations, in which 
Christian men and women of the two races are 
now working together to promote racial justice 
and good-will. 


Soctat RELATIONS 


In the field of social relationships at home the 
Council, through its Commission on the Church 
and Social Service, has continued its educa- 
tional work, seeking especially to help the local 
churches to serve the community and to make 
more clear the meaning of Christian disciple- 
ship in the industrial realm. All its activities 
have been under the direction of an executive 
committee made up of the denominational offi- 
cials who are charged with responsibility for 
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this work in their own churches. In several of 
the larger cities the pastors have been brought 
together in conference with Christian employers 
and employes to consider the application of 
Christian principles to industrial life, and to 
promote cooperation between the parties to in- 
dustry in the place of self-seeking and strife. A 
Research Department on the relation of the 
Church to social questions has been developed, 
and through the medium of a fortnightly In- 
formation Service the work done by engineers 
and other experts in the industrial field has been 
interpreted from the Christian point of view 
and information as to what is being done by 
some churches in the social field is made avail- 
able to all. Pastors everywhere have expressed 


their appreciation of the help thus given them. 


Many Oruer Tasxs 


Other important tasks in furthering a more 
united approach to Christian education, in car- 
rying on a united study of problems confronting 
all the churches, in interpreting to the outside 
public through the daily press the significance 
of the Gospel for contemporary life, in helping 
to rebuild devastated Protestant churches in 
France and Belgium, in assisting the union 
churches in the Panama Canal Zone, and in 
developing cooperation with the churches of 
Europe, it is impossible to discuss in this brief 
summary, but they are fully described in the 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. In 
all its work, in whatever field, the aim of the 
Council has been not to direct the churches, but 
to be their servant through making it possible 
for them to do together what they could not do 
so well alone. In the carrying out of its tasks 
the development of local Councils of Churches 
throughout the country, through which the 
churches in the community can work together in 
all accepted common tasks, has been the very 
keystone of the arch of cooperative effort. It is 
a special satisfaction, therefore, to be able to 
report that during 1921 six new Councils in 
important cities have been formed, each with an 
executive secretary. 


The budget for 1922, as approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, December 14-16, has been reduced to the 
lowest possible figure consistent with the main- 
tenance of the present work. The whole pro- 
gram of the Council is brought within a total 
budget of $245,400 for the current year. : 


(The statement is somewhat abridged because 0 
limits of space.) 
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General Conference, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Hot Springs, Arkansas, May 2. 

General Conference, Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, St. Louis, Mo., May 3. 

General Assembly, Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., Des Moines, Iowa, May 18. 

General Assembly, Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S., Charleston, West Virginia, May 18, 

General Synod, Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., May 19. 

General Assembly, United Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, Ohio, May 24. 

General Synod, Reformed Church in America, 
Pella, Iowa, June 8. 

Northern Baptist Convention, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, June 18. 

Synod, Christian Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica, Orange, City, Iowa, June 21. 


MopEraAtTors IN CONFERENCE 


The moderators and presiding officers of 
many of the denominations met in conference at 
the invitation of the Federal Council on May 3d 
to consider together some of their common 
problems and some of the keynotes which should 
be sounded at the coming denominational assem- 
blies. 

A similar conference was held a year ago at 
the invitation of Dr. Speer as President of the 
Council, and proved to be so helpful to all who 


F were present that there was a unanimous desire 
that another conference should be held this year. 
HELEN KELLER READING OF THE The Buxuerin is in press while the confer- 
TIGHT, OF THE WORLD ence is being held, so that it is not possible in 
‘*The Bible is the Book of all books I love,’’ this issue to give a report of it. 


says Helen Keller, the world’s most famous 
deaf and blind woman, in a recent interview 
with a representative of the American Bible 


Society. OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 


““What ts your favorite chapter?’’ he asked. 


She promptly opened the Gospel of St. John at 
the ninth chapter and her tramed fingers traced 


The Institute of International Education is 


the raised dots: ‘‘4s long as I am in the interested in helping to develop the summer 

ae, _ MOE Bie Sh ge ala ayy school which is being planned at Geneva, Swit- 
illumination of expression read aloud: ‘‘In zerland, this summer for the study of contempo- 

_ ITim was life ; and the life was the light of men. raneous international affairs. This university, 

| aed nae Heth de dntr di ey TE iba es founded by John Calvin in 1559, has held since 

1892 a summer school for the teaching of the 

French language to non-French speaking stu- 

mn. dents. This year provision is to be made for 
3 COMING DENOMINATIONAL the first time for the advanced study of interna- 
ASSEMBLIES tional relations. The significance of Geneva as 


: an international center gives special importance 
The months of May and June will witness the to the project. Further information can be 
holding of many ecclesiastical conferences and secured from Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director 
assemblies. The list of those to be held during of the Institute of International Education, 419 
this period is as follows: West: 117th Street, New York. 
me [29] 
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Notable Advances in Missionary Giving 


URING the three years since the close of 
the war the giving of the Protestant 
churches for missionary and benevolent 

purposes has increased about one hundred per 
cent. This striking evidence of the vitality of 
the churches was brought out clearly during a 
two-day conference on “The Promotional Work 
of the Churches,” held in Atlantic City, April 
25-26 at the Federal Council’s invitation. 

This conference brought together about fifty 
representatives of most of the promotional or- 
ganizations in the Protestant churches, includ- 
ing the Committee on Conservation and Ad- 
vance of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
New Era Movement of the Presbyterian Church, 
the Progress Campaign of the Reformed Church 
in America, the Forward Movement of the Re- 
formed. Church in the United States, the Dis- 
ciples’ Men and Millions Movement, the United 
Enlistment Movement of the United Brethren, 
the Congregational Commission on Missions, 
the United Presbyterian New World Movement, 
the Nation-Wide Campaign of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Larger Life Movement 
of the Moravian Church, the Forward Move- 
ment of the Christian Church, the New Forward 
Movement of the Seventh Day Baptists, the 
Forward Movement of the Evangelical Synod 
and the Centennial Movement of the Churches 
of God in North America. 

The creation of the “forward movements” in 
practically all of the denominations following 
the war, for the purpose of providing for an 
expanding program in all lines of Christian 
work, has focused attention upon the securing 
of more adequate resources. The present time 
was particularly opportune for such a confer- 
ence as that held at Atlantic City because most 
of the denominations are now facing the ques- 
tion as to how the giving of the people can be 
sustained at the high level now reached and 
how the values of these “forward movements” 
can be most effectively preserved on a perma- 
nent basis. 

The discussions of the conference centered 
chiefly around the following themes: 


1. The present status of the promotional or- 
ganizations ; 

2. The present financial situation in the vari- 
ous denominations; 

3. Available resources for an expanding pro- 
motional program; 
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(a) Securing the cooperation of the local 

church * 

Cooperative benevolence under the 

budget system 

Securing larger individual gifts 

Stewardship 

) Better methods of educational pub- 
licity 

f) Missionary education 

Recruiting for Christian life-service 

4. The future organization of promotional 
work. 


Through the Federal Council provision has 
been made for systematic interchange of promo- 
tional literature among the various organiza- 
tions, and for future conferences to afford reg- 
ular opportunity for learning from one 
another’s experience. 


SEMINARIES STUDY 
CHRISTIAN UNITY 


No more significant evidence of the growing 
interest in the movement for Christian cooper- _ 
ation and unity could be found than in the at- 
tention which is being given to the question by 
several of the theological seminaries. 

The Iliff School of Theology (Methodist 
Episcopal) in Denver is offering in connection 
with its summer school a special course on the 
subject, having invited the cooperation of the 
Federal Council in arranging it. During the 
successive periods of the summer school the ques- 
tion of “Cooperation and Unity Among the 
Denominations and the National Agencies of 
the Churches” is to be presented by Rev. S. 
McCrea Cavert, one of the General Secretaries 
of the Federal Council, “Cooperation in the 
Local Community” by Rev. Ross W. Sander- 
son, Executive Secretary of the Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Council of Churches, and “Cooperation in 
Dealing with Social and Industrial Questions,” 
by Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 

In Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
during the current semester a course has been 
given on “Interdenominational Movements” in 
the newly established department of Home Ser- 
vice. The course has been under the direction 
of Mr. Cavert and Prof. William Adams Brown, 
who have invited the cooperation of representa- 
tives of the interboard agencies and also of 
President Richards of Lancaster Seminary. 


THEOLOGICAL 


\ 
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What the Critics Are Saying About the Church 


A Review of some Thought-Provoking Books 


HEN thirty “young intellectuals” pro- 
duced recently a volume of 570 pages 
on “Civilization in America” (Har- 

court, Brace & Howe, 1922), they discussed 
almost every conceivable phase of present day 
life except religion. Art, literature, music, busi- 
ness, industry, journalism, education, labor, and 
a score of other themes,—but not a page de- 
voted to religion or the church. People “‘weren’t 
interested in the topic,” the editor says, and 


_ he couldn’t get anyone to discuss it. 


But the subject which the “young intel- 
lectuals” thus tossed airily aside is being taken 
up by a host of critics who are very much in- 
terested in the theme and have a great deal 
to say. 

The “gentleman with a duster” turns from 
“the mirrors of Downing Street” and the “glass 
of fashion” to brush the “stained-glass windows” 
of cathedral and church. (Patnrep Winpows. 
A Study in Religious Personality. G. P. Put- 
nam Sons, New York, 1922). Bishop Gore, 
Dr. Jacks, Dr. Orchard, Miss Royden, Dr. 
Selbie, Dean Inge and others are pictured 
vividly, and several of them not unsympatheti- 
cally. This “story of religious personality,” 
furnishes a setting for the unknown author’s 
interpretation of the present situation in the 
church, which he considers a lamentable one. 
It “exercises little power in the affairs of the 
human race.” ‘Why is the church so power- 
less? Is it not because she has nothing to give, 
nothing to teach?” 

But, for one who is so adept in criticism, the 
author seems to have astonishingly little of 
positive worth to suggest. He is content to 
urge, in very general terms, the importance of 
bearing witness to the supreme reality of spiri- 
tual values, which, if we mistake not, would be 
agreed to by the humblest curate, of whom the 
duster-gentleman says that ‘‘no teacher in the 
history of the world ever occupied a lower place 


_ In the respect of men.” 


The gaps which the “gentleman with a 
duster” leaves, Dr. John Haynes Holmes sets 
himself to fill, in “Ne=w Cuurcurs ror Op” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, $2.00) more 
fully and relentlessly than his British con- 
temporary. He portrays what he calls the 
utter collapse of the church. It is bankrupt, 
living on borrowed capital. In country and 


city alike the “denominational system” has 
broken down beyond any possibility of repair. 
It has centered attention on absurd differences 
of theological speculation and has failed to 
count for anything at all in any of the great 
modern movements for the emancipation of 
mankind and the betterment of society, with the 
single exception of the anti-liquor crusade. 
Church attendance has fallen off, red-blooded 
men no longer enter the ministry. ‘The 
churches are identified with ideas and practices 
in which the modern man has not the slightest 
interest of any kind.” Protestantism, in a 
word, has “ gone to seed.”” The Federal Council 
of the Churches, in spite of “able and, on the 
whole, brave leadership” has done nothing to 
stem the tide and only shows that far more 
radical measures must be taken than any tink- 
ering up of Protestantism or any mere liber- 
alizing of theology. 

What then? In place of the old churches, 
based on sectarian theological beliefs, new 
churches based on social idealism and expressing 
the democracy of the developing community 
life. A church is to be no longer a private 
group of worshippers held together by common 
theological ideas but the whole group of citizens 
united in expressing their common social in- 
terests and aspirations. It is to be simply the 
community itself at worship and at service. 

We are interested in understanding Dr. 
Holmes’ book more than in criticizing it, but 
two considerations, at least, among many that 
might be urged, we cannot forbear to suggest. 


1. Anyone who has been in close touch with 
the many hopeful movements in the 
Church must regard Dr. Holmes’ diag- 
nosis, in spite of many elements of truth, 
as a tremendous rhetorical exaggeration. 

2. And as to the cure: if the church becomes 
merely a reflection of the life of the com- 
munity—which seems to be the logical 
conclusion—whence shall come the leader- 
ship to point it always to a higher life? 


In our judgment Dr. Holmes adds little to 
what has already been said in Henry EK. Jack- 
son’s “Tur Community Cuurcnu” (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1919, $3.00),—the first volume, so far 
as we know, to deal with the subject in a com- 
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prehensive way. There is much in it that is 
fresh and stimulating but one cannot help feel- 
ing that the narrative of the author’s own ex- 
perience while “cribbed, cabin’d and confined” 
as pastor of a denominational church is not 
wholly convincing. The difficulties which he 
met seem to have been due to human frailties of 
church members as much as to the denomina- 
tional organization which the author holds re- 
sponsible. At the same time his presentation of 
the ideal of the “community church” presents 
a challenge to Christian leaders which cannot 
be ignored. 

One reason for the lack of hopefulness about 
the churches is their frequent failure to adapt 
themselves to the advances of scientific think- 
ing and to make use of our modern knowledge. 
In their attitude toward both the physical 
sciences and the newer social sciences is this 
true. Even “evolution” is put up as a bogey 
and shafts directed against it that ought to 
be sent against our social ills. In “In His 
Imacr,” for example (Revell, 1922) William 
Jennings Bryan attempts again to prove that 
no one who believes in evolution can be a true 
Christian, with the inevitable result that 
thoughtful people are alienated from the 
church. 

We can only express the wish that Mr. Bryan 
and all the readers of his book might study and 
inwardly digest the most notable discussion of 
the relation of evolution to religion which it 
has ever been our privilege to read, Prof. Edwin 
Grant Conklin’s “The Direction of Human 
Evolution” (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $2.50). This volume, by one of the fore- 
most biologists in America, is a complete and 
cogent answer to the superficial judgment that 
there is anything contradictory between evolu- 
tion and Christian theism. The direction of 
evolution, he points out,— the fact that it is 
moving toward a great moral purpose,—so far 
from disproving that God is the source of the 
world and its life, is a new support for the 
Christian’s faith. Science, as this great scien- 
tist declares, deals only with processes and 
never reaches the question of ultimate causa- 
tion. So where science ends, faith begins, and 
the evolutionist, like the child, may still say, 
“In the beginning-God.” 

In “THe Crisis oF THE Cuurcues” (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1922), Dr. Leighton Parks, rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s in New York, faces the existing 
situation with candor and unflinching honesty 
and, as one would expect, with a deep apprecia- 
tion of the values for which the churches stand. 
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In “sectarianism,” both Protestant and Catho- 
lic, he finds the great barrier to advance. The 
Roman Catholic Church is disintegrating, “as 
a result of breathing the American atmosphere 
of independence,” but the author is no less con- 
vinced that the “Protestant Churches are losing 
influence,” and that “unless that weakness can 
be overcome by some genuine religious coopera- 
tion among them the Roman Catholic Church 
may dominate the religious life of this country.” 
What is needed, he insists, is a deepened spiri- 
tual unity among the churches. This requires, 
first of all, a recognition of the intrinsic value 
in each of the churches. He pleads for the 
practice of a large measure of vital fellowship 
among the churches, rather than for a seeking 
of formal union on the basis of sacraments and 
dogma. He urges the Episcopal Church to 
throw open its cathedrals for united services of 
worship,—which is admirable, as far as it goes. 

We have long needed, however, a more thor- 
ough-going analysis of the present religious 


situation, and of the path of advance for the 


church. We rejoice that at last such a volume 
has appeared. In ‘“[Tur REcoNsTRUCTION OF 
Reuicion,” by Prof. Charles A. Ellwood (Mac- 
millan’s, 1922), which has come from press 
within the last few weeks, we have found an 
inquiry that is even more relentless in its analy- 
sis than the volumes from the pens of the more- 
or-less professional critics, and vastly more 
constructive. Approaching his study of con- 
temporary life as a trained sociologist he has 
come to the conclusion that the social sciences, 
by themselves, are wholly incapable of trans- 
forming society. They must have the help of 
religion. Where is this help to be found? Not 
in a “new religion,” but in the Christian Gospel. 
Its teaching about human relationships and 
the nature of. the world agree wholly. with the 
conclusions of modern social science and furnish 


the dynamic that makes social salvation pos-. 


sible. “Many social thinkers of the present,” 
he says, “see that the world needs a rebirth of 
vital religion but many of these fail to see that 
a foundation was laid in religion and ethics by 
Jesus as stable as the foundation laid by Coper- 
nicus in astronomy or by Darwin in biology.” 

Prof. Ellwood has no illusions about the 
character of modern social life. He calls it 
“our semi-pagan civilization.” Against “a 
type of society in which power and pleasure 
are frankly avowed as the ends of individual 
and group action,” he sets the ideal of human 
brotherhood and service revealed in Jesus Christ 
as the one hope of the world. 


a 


_ Why, then, has Christianity been so ineffec- 
‘tive? Because it has not allied itself with the 
‘social sciences. Religion as a practical pro- 
gram for healing the world’s ills must be guided 
by scientific social knowledge. Social science, 
on the other hand, must find its completion in 
religion; for only religion can energize men for 
better living. In the marriage of social science 
and Christianity is the one possibility of social 
salvation—this is the central thesis of the book.) 
' As for the Church, “however imperfectly it 
has performed its task, it is, in a sense, the most. 
remarkable of institutions, For here is an in- 
stitution devoted avowedly to social idealism, 
to the remaking of human character and of 
human institutions in conformity with the divine 
ideal.” He therefore calls on the church to 
fit itself for leadership,—first by \ becoming 
united within itself; secondly, by really train- 
ing its own members in the Christian way of 
life; thirdly, by definitely undertaking to trans-, 
form social institutions and customs through 
‘moulding public opinion along Christian lines. 
_ Not for a long time have we read a book of 
which we can say so unreservedly that we wish 
it could be read by every minister in the Church. 
We do not hesitate to express our judgment 
that if its message were thus read, and then 
heeded, a new day of unparalleled influence 
would dawn for the Church. 
S. M. C. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 


To the Abingdon Press and the Methodist Book 
Concern (New York and Cincinnati), not only the 
Methodists but all the Protestant Churches are in- 
debted for many invaluable books on religious edu- 

\ cation. We note the following recent publications 
which indicate the dawn of a day in which the 
Church will take its teaching work more sertously: 
1. The New Program of Religious Education. By 
; George Herbert Betts. $1.25. 

Defines the aims of religious education and shows 

the central place it should hold in the church’s 
activities. A convincing argument for vastly more 
attention to the church’s teaching responsibility. 
-2. The Christian in Social Relationship. By Dorr 

Frank Diefendorf. 

A hopeful sign of the coming of better religious 
education. A superb book for leading young people 
(or adults) into an appreciation of the meaning of 
‘the Christian religion for daily work, amusements, 
citizenship, education, international questions. We 
cannot commend it too highly. We wish every 
pastor and Sunday-school leader might use it and 

» be stirred to keep on using similar text-books. 
8. The Mother-Teacher of Religion. By Anna F, 
Betts. 

To parents who are really anxious that the family 
should be a positive influence in training in religion, 
this book is a boon. 

4, Student’s History of the Hebrews. By Laura A. 

Knott. $2.00. 
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An attractive series of studies of Old Testament 
life and literature, for older adolescents or adults. 


5. Handbook for Workers with Young People. By 

James S. Thompson. $1.50. 

The results of years of active experience with 
young people are here placed at the disposal of 
workers with young people in the churches. A prac- 
tical program for the church is developed in consid- 
erable detail. 


6. Shorter Bible Plays. By Rita Benton. $1.25. 

Offers ,a fine collection of short plays based on 
Bible stories, for use particularly in church schools 
as a part of a program in the religious education 
of children. 


7. Organization and Administration of Religious 

Education, By John Elbert Stout. $1.50. 

A professor of religious education who has had 
long experience also in public school administration 
gives valuable counsel upon the training and selec- 
tion of teachers, organization of Sunday and week- 
day schools, and other problems of practical man- 
agement of the educational work of the church. 


8. Beer ye of Young People. By Frank Wade Smith. 

A text-book for the study of work with youth, 
covering programs, teaching methods, service activi- 
ties, recreation, worship, vocational guidance. Ad- 
mirable in every way. 


9. The Cradle Roll Manual. By Jessie Eleanor 
Moore. $0.65. 
A guide for superintendents of cradle roll depart- 
ments and others interested in cradle roll activities. 


rey treatise on the religious education of little 
ots. 


The World’s Great Religions. By Alfred W. Martin, 

New York, D. Appleton and Co. 1921. 

Based upon a series of addresses before the New 
York Society for Ethical Culture. Discusses sympa- 
thetically Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism. He concludes that no one religion will triumph 
over the others but that all have great contributions 
to make to the religion of the future. 


The Comfort of the Catholic Faith. By Rev. F. M. 
Pee me New York, Longman’s Green & Co. 
1921. 


An interpretation of the Catholic Faith to the 
‘man in the street,’”’ in untheological terms. 


Spiritual Health and Healing. By Horatio W. Dres- 
ser. New York, T. Y. Crowell Co. 1922. 
A discussion of so-called spiritual healing; 
through the use of meditation, cultivation of poise 
and affirmative faith. ¢ 


The History of the Negro Church. By Carter G. 
Woodson. Washington, D. C., Associated Press. 
The best available history of the development of 

the church among the Negro people. Especially 

significant because of the remarkable place which 
the church occupies in Negro life. 


The God of War. 
Revell Co., 1920. 
A timely discussion of the impossibility of con- 

doning war by any honest appeal to Christianity. 


By Joseph J. Taylor. F. H. 


A History of the Reformation. By BE. B. Sanford. 

Hartford, Conn., S. S. Scranton Co. $1.25. 

The scholarly and distinguished Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of the Churches dis- 
cusses the Reformation in a simple and charming 
way. Better than more compendious volumes it 
presents the Protestant movement in a way that 
makes it live again in one’s imagination. 
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